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Rules for Visitors 



The excavations at Pompei are open 
every day (exclusive those of the prin- 
cipal feasts) from 9 am. till 5 pm, and 
the entrance tickets cost L. 2,50 each. 

On thursday the entrance is free to 
the once buried city, but the principal 
monuments and houses remain shut 
and cannot be visited. 

It takes fifty minutes with the State 
railway from Naples to Pompei and 
the single fares are : 

1st Class L. 2,80; Ilnd 1,95; Ilird 1,30. 

Return fares : 
1st Class L. 4,35; Ilnd 3,15; Ilird 2,—. 

A new economical railway exists : 
the « Circumvesuviana w (round Vesu- 
vius) but it has been partly destroyed by 
the lava in the eruption of April 1906 
^ 5 ^ 
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and is still in repair between « Torre 
Annunziata » and « Bosco Tre Case w. 

One can also go to Pompei with a 
carriage and pair , but it takes three 
hours and costs about 20 Lire for the 
whole day, and one can stop at Resina 
in order to visit Herculaneum. 

From the « Piazza Municipio w (city 
place) and from the National Museum 
of Naples a tramway starts every half 
an hour to Portici-Resina (tariff L. 0,35) 
and it is the most advisable service for 
the excursion to Herculaneum. 

The entrance to the excavations and 
Theatre of Herculaneum costs the same 
as to those of Pompei. 

The National Museum of Naples can 
be visited every week-day from 10 am. 
to 4 pon. ; entrance L. i each. — On 
Sunday the entrance is free. 
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Introduction 



The object of this work is to give the general 
reader a popular idea of what Pompei was before 
it was destroyed by the great eruption. Few people 
of the many thousands who annually visit the city 
have the time or the books necessary to enable 
them to understand what they see in the course 
of a morning' s walk through the ruins , and we 
believe that to such, a work of this kind, by gi- 
ving them a definite idea of the town such as 
they cannot obtain in the course of a cursory visit 
will be a real boon. Nor will those who have not 
seen the city and whose knowledge of it is confi- 
ned to that charming work « The Lxist Days of 
Pompei » fail to enjoy a study of the localities 
which will enable them to realise the scenes where 
the dramatic incidents of that interesting book are 
laid. 

It should always be remembered, and it is nearly 
always forgotten , that although Pompei vas de- 
stroyed in a day, it was not built in one. It con- 
tains specimens of architecture as early at least 
as 500 B. c, and a thoug, owing to the city ha- 
ving been rebuilt after the earthquake of 63 a. d., 
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sixteen years before the great eruption, its houses 
have to a certain extent all assumed the type of 
the Roman habitations of the day signs are not 
wanting of the massive stonework of the Etruscan 
age, which the excavation near Florence have made 
familiar to all travellers. 

The sketches which endeavour to set forth the 
city and its buildings as they used to be have been 
made on the spot, first by carefully reproducing 
such of the work as is still standing, and then 
building up the remainder stone by stone accor- 
ding to evidence adduced in the course of the 
excavations, such evidence having been carefuly 
collected as the work proceeded by Professor Flo- 
relli and his able staff. 

The book has been compiled with the assistance 
of Professor Fiorelli's work, Dr, Smith's Dictio- 
naries, and Dr. Ramsay's « Manual of Roman 
Antiquities , » whose descriptions of the various 
rities have enabled the artist and author to follow 
out his conceptions consistently with the historical 
accuracy that such a work requires. 

Proceeding thus upon the certain foundations 
of the ruins, and the history disclosed by them, 
there has been little left to the imagination, and 
the reader may rely upon seeing as faithful a 
representation of what Pompei actually was , as 
is possible in the nineteenth century. 
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Topography 



The area, enclosed by walls, from which 
Pompei is being dug up by degress , has an 
almost oval hexagonal shape. In the southern 
part however , as well as in a portion of the 
western, the limits of the buildings follow a 
most irregular line. In these two tracts the 
walls have not yet been unearthed , and one 
cannot therefore ascertain , whether they still 
exist, or whether they were demolished by the 
Ancients. 

The surface contained within the enclosure 
with which we are acquainted, and within the 
perimeter of the aforesaid tracts , is 832,400 
square metres , of which , up till the present 
time 520,900 s. m. have been excavated. To 
these must be added the excavation outside the 
Herculaneum Gate, 19.500 s. m. so that the en- 
tire surface of Pompei in 851,900 s. m. and that 
yet to be dug up 311,500 s. m. 

The length of the walls from the Hercula- 
neum Gate to the Stabian Gate, is 2125 m., and 
that within the southern and western limits, 
966 m., to which if the perimeter of what has 
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been unearthed outside the Herculaneum Gate, 
namely 104a m., be added, the total perimeter 
of the Pompei excavations will be 4180 m. 
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The Nolan Gate. 

Eight gates open on to the walls of the en- 
closure; three toward the North, the Hercula- 
neum, the Vesuvian and the Capuan; two toward 
the East , the Nolan and the Sarnese ; two to- 
ward the South, the Nucerine and the Stabian ; 
and one toward the West, believed to have been 
very near the sea, and for this reason called 
Marine Gate. From these must have started as 
niany roads leading to the neighbouring citie^ 
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of Herculaneum, Nola, Capua, Nocera and Sta- 

bia, as well as toward the Sarno and the Sea. 

From the various portions of flagging disco- 




The Stabian Gate. 

vered outside the gates of Pompei, we have the 

certainty that the aforesaid roads existed. Only 
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one however, has be^n discovered, that which 
beginning at the Herculaneum Gate , , descends 
sloping for about 480 m. as far as the country- 
plain beneath; at its sides stand many sepul- 
chral monuments and it is therefore called the 
u Street of the Tombs. » There are also almost 
certain indications, that, outside the Stabian Gate, 
as far back as the time of the Samnites , by 
whom in deed it was cut and paved there exi- 
sted another road called Pumpaiiana^ and on 
which stood a shrine sacred to Jupiter Milichius. 

The surface presents few and slight irregu- 
larities in the part dug up to the present time, 
nor can there be greater ones in what remains, 
for the enclosure very evidently follows' as it 
does a gradual slope for about 30 metres from 
North-west to South-west. 

There are well grounded scientific reasons 
for believing that the Area on which Pompei 
was built, was at the beginning crossed by two 
great roads only, the first called Car do running 
from Northwest to Southeast, between the 
Vesuvian and Stabian Gates; the second called 
Decumanos major from North-east to South-west, 
between the Nolan Gate and the Forum Baths 
and leading to another western gate. Later on, 
- 12^ 
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others were perhaps traced , parallel to the 
first, and by between the Marine and Sarnese 
[Decumanus minor) and between the Capuan 
and Nucerine gates, thus dividing the whole 
area into nine great segments or Regions. 

Each Region is then more or less crossed by 
a certain number of parallel secondary streets, 
which divide it into so many smaller segments 
called Insule. 
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The History of Pompei 



According to the best authorities, the city of 
Pompei was founded by the Oscans about 600 
B. c, and was afterwards inhabited by the Tyr- 
rheno-Pelasgi and the Samnites. 

In early times the Oscans were the only inha- 
bitants of Campania, but they were driven out 
by the Etruscans and Pelasgi, who formed a 
Campanian confederation of twelve cities , of 
which Pompei was one. This powerful confede- 
ration was at length overthrown by the Sam- 
nites, who dominated the South Italian popula- 
tion for several centuries , till driven out in 
their turn by the Romans about 80 b. c. 

From this period to the time of their destru- 
ction in 79 A. D., Pompei and Herculaneum be- 
came summer pleasure seats of the Roman ari- 
stocracy, who introduced into them all the vices 
and luxury of the capital. 

A scientific survey of the ruins enables us 
to trace the evolution of the city from the time 
when its walls were little more than a place 
- 15 - 
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of security for the flocks and herds of the pa- 
storal Oscans, to the time when Emperors and 
Consuls celebrated their banquets and orgies 
withim its walls, conceding privileges to the 
townspeople to make them bear contentedly 
the Roman yoke, and submit in quietness to 
the dissolute misrule of the later days of the 
Empire. 

Augustus, who died at Nola, can hardly fail 
to have been familiar with Pompei; it was here 
that Drusus, the son of Claudius, died, choked 
by a pear, and there is every probability that 
the triumphal arches to Caligula and Nero were 
erected in commemoration of visits paid to the 
town, or of special privileges accorded to it by 
them, although there is no record of the fact. 

It was from the time that she became a 
Roman city, that Pompei became what we find 
her. The Empire was an age of wealth and 
luxury, and though religion was in a state of 
decadence among the educated classes, it was 
so interwoven with the State, so useful to the 
ruling classes, so necessary to the magistrates, 
that there was no way in which public money, 
Imperial extravagance, or private munificence, 
could be more usefully expended than in enri- 
— 16 — 
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ching a city with costly temples, encouraging 
the citizens to spend fabulous sums in sacrifices 
to the gods, and thus blinding the populace by 
the feasting and revelry which always accom- 
panied the rites. 

Hence we see a collection of temples and 
public buildings in Pompei of a magnificence 
out of all proportion to the size of the city , 
all testifying to enormous wealth, great progress, 
and exquisite culture. 

On the 5th of February , a. d. 63 , a violent 
earthquake was felt over the whole of Campania, 
damaging many of her cities , but working its 
worst ravages upon Pompei, Herculaneum, and 
Nuceria. A great part of these cities was razed 
to the ground, and nearly all the public buil- 
dings in Pompei were irretrievably damaged. 
The statues in the Forum were wrenched from 
their pedestals , and many of the inhabitants 
went mad with fear. 

The city was for a time completely deserted, 
as many of the houses were insecure, and large 
numbers had actually fallen. When confidence 
was eventually restored , the citizens returned 
to their homes, and set to work to repair their 
dwellings. 
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There seems at first to have been considerable 
debate whether the public buildings should be 
rebuilt, but eventually the panic passed off and 
the Decurions gave orders for their re-constru- 
ctions ; enjoining that even in the case of pri- 
vate houses, the shattered edifices should be 
rebuilt from their foundations. 

It was according to some on the 23rd of Au- 
gust , according to others on the 23rd of No- 
vember A.D. 79 that Vesuvius was seen to send 
up a column of black smoke , spreading itself 
like the giant umbrella pines with which every 
one who has visited Naples is so familiar. This 
column was dense with volcanic matter thrown 
up from the crater beneath, and spread itself 
gradually far and wide like a vast black cloud, 
until it descended upon the doomed city with 
a gloom as impenetrable as the darkness of a 
stormy night. 

The volcano meanwhile emitted without ces- 
sation, and with a loud roaring noise, a cloud 
of ashes, pumice, and red-hot stones ; rain fell 
in torrents from time to time, and the whole 
city was convulsed by a succession of violent 
earthquakes. The dense cloud of ashes fell thick 
and fast, driven on by a strong wind which 
- 18- 
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bore it to the shores of Egypt and Syria, and 
even darkened the daylight in Rome itself. 

The best account we have of the catastrophe 
is written by the younger Pliny who witnessed 
it from Misenum, and who contributed two let- 
ters on the subject to the historian Tacitus for 
insertion in his Annals. His uncle, the elder 
Pliny, lost his life in an heroic endeavour to 
render assistance to the city. According to Pliny 
the younger, the earthquakes and darkness ex- 
perienced at Misenum were scarcely less alar- 
ming than those at Pompei itself. He describes 




The destruction before the Temple of Fortune. 

the flight of the terror-stricken population, the 
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cries of the women as they searched wildly in 
the darkness for their families, whom they could 
only recognise by the sound of their voices. It 
seemed, he says, as if everything had come to 
ruin and must be engulfed by the earth or the 
flames. 

On the third day the darkness began to di- 
sappear, the sun shone pale as through a fog, 
or as in an eclipse; the ruins were covered 
with ash and pumicestone, and from time to 
time fresh eartquakes led the population to think 
that their danger was not yet over. 

When confidence was restored, the survivors 
set to work to recover such of their lost pro- 
perty as they could reach , and it is evident 
that they succeeded in finding a good deal that 
was valuable , as there can be no doubt that 
many of the principal houses were rifled of 
their chief treasures. Whether the owners were 
the only persons to profit by these early exca- 
vations is a matter of doubt , several indica- 
tions having been found which lead us to sup- 
pose that many thieves searched the ruins with 
the view of obtaining booty, and of this there 
is a notable example in the case of a skeleton 
found in the Street of Stabise with a lantern 
— 20 — 
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and pickaxe , the remains of a man who it is 
assumed was buried alive while engaged in a 
clandestine excavations. Titus , who was the 
reigning Emperor at the time of the catastrophe, 
came with laudable energy to the assistance of 
the cities. He sent down some senators to or- 
ganise the relief of the destitute , and ordered 
the town to be cleared and re-built, but whe- 
ther the gigantic nature of the undertaking baf- 
fled him, or the cares of the State diverted his 
mind to other matters, has never yet been sa- 
tisfactorily shown. At all events the idea was 
abandoned and Pompei, little by little, comple- 
tely disappeared, hidden under the other earth 
which the rains accumulated , and under the 
fields und vineyards which grew there. Centu 
ries passed over the city, and with centuries 
the oblivion which covers all things. 

Learned men and archaeologists remembered 
it only by fame, because the traces of the place 
where it once arose had been totally lost. The 
amphitheatre however which on acount of its 
particular shape had not been filled up with 
lapilli and earth, had preserved a form of ditch, 
and perhaps in some spots fragments jutted out, 
which pointed to a construction of old times. 
— 21 — 
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For this reason, or for tradition, the peasants 
called this place Civita meaning perhaps to re- 
fer to an ancient city. These signs were negle- 
cted in the lapse of centuries and no one seems 
to have troubled himself to search for the lost 
city, till in 1592 the Architect Fontana in cut 
ting an aqueduct that was to convey the waters 
of the Sarno to Torre Annunziata, discovered 
the foundations of some ancient buildings and 
a few inscriptions. 

But even then it occured to no one that Pompei 
had been hit upon, the solution being that some 
remains of the ancient Stabiae had come to light. 

It was not till 1748, in the reign of Charles III, 
the Bourbon King, and after the discovery of 
Herculaneum had drawn the attention of learned 
men to the matter, that a few statues found by 
peasants led to the assumption that the site of 
Pompei had been discovered , and some con- 
victs were set to work upon the earliest exca- 
vations. 

It may readily be imagined that these early 
excavations were not very well or very scien- 
tifically executed, and we are not surprised to 
find Barthdlemy and Winckelmann, the greatest 
antiquaries of their day, loud in their complaints 
— 22 — 
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of the slowness and carelessness with which 
the work was being carried on. 

Winckelmann (who visited Pompei in 1757) 
asserted that four generations after, we should 
still be searching in the ruins. ^ 

Notwithstanding the protests of these experts, 
things went on as before , and it was not 
till i860 that the matter was taken scientifically 
in hand, and a regular pland formed for grappling 
with the difficulty and reducing the plan of the 
excavations into a definite order. 

From this date everything was changed, and 
the excavations are now conducted by qualified 
persons, and on a regular system. Every work 
of art is conscientiously preserved, and a careful 
record kept of all that is archaeologically inte- 
resting. Nothing is so small that it does not 
receive its due share of attention, and wherever 
the name of Pompei is scientifically known, there 
too will the names of Professors Fiorelli and 
Ruggiero be held in honour as the men who 
have conceived and are carrying out this truly 
magnificent undertaking. 

Pompei was splendid on account of her mo- 
numents, illustrious for love of country and civil 
life ; and renowned for the product. 
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Records of her high degree of civilization are 
not wanting in ancient authors, and the many 
inscriptions discovered, reveal to us her customs 
and her municipal laws. The same authors tell 
us how famous were her products and her trade, 
and this is confirmed by the actual produce of 
the city and the neighbourhood. 

Her artistic pre-eminence is shown not only 




Interior of the Pompei-Museum. 
by the remains of architectural monuments, but 
by the smallest objects which have been found, 
and which have been arranged in the Museum. 
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The Marine Gate 



A modern avenue ascending the length of 
about i8o metres, leads us in front of the ruins 
of a gate to the west of the city. This is the 
Marine Gate, so called because the nearest to 
the mouth of the Sarno and therefore near 
the sea. 

It was formed of one portal built with square 
blocks of Sarnese stone covered with Vesuvian 
stone, with a slope so steep, as to render it al- 
most inaccessible to passing carts. 

At the right side of the large portal, stands 
the entrance to the actual Pompeian Museum. 
This locality must have been a crypt where 
were deposited the wares which came by river 
or sea, and then carried hither on men's backs. 
Other localities were joined to the Gate, near 
the agger of the public walls , and they were 
reached by the same portal. All this is disfi- 
gured especially in the higher parts, by build- 
ings botched up during the last years of the 
— 25 — 
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The Marine|Gate''as it was. 




The Marine Gate as it is. 
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existence of Pompei , but by studying the few 
remaining traces well, one may discover almost 
to a certainty what this Gate and its neighbour- 
hood were like at the time when the city was 
a flourishing Roman Colony. It appears that this 
Gate fell during the earthquake of 63, and that 
when rebuilt a second entrance was opened 
which is approached by five steps of masonry. 

Nearly all the Gates of Pompei have in their 
neighbourhood some little shrine dedicated to 
a tutelary Divinity. On the right side of him 
who enters this Marine Gate, may be seen the 
remains of a small shrine situated in an arch 
imbedded in the wall, and here was found a 
terra-cotta image of Minerva in fragments. Not 
far from this spot, was also found that magni- 
ficent votive lamp made of gold, which, unique 
perhaps in the series of sacred vessels, may be 
admired in the Naples Museum. It may be sup- 
posed that before this shrine of Minerva, the 
protectress of the Gate, prayers were said, and 
vows and ofierings made by those Pompeians 
who dealt in the wares, in order to propitiate 
the favour of the Goddess so that she should 
make their business thrive. 

An ancient road which descended to theun- 
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derlying plain , must have been bordered by 
houses and gardens, and these latter spreading 
over the slopes of the hill must have clad its 
sides with luxuriant vegetation. At present, on 
this side everything is still buried , and only 
the ruins of one house appear on the left side, 
consisting of a few pillars which supported the . 
upper chambers. A seat in masonry which may 
still be seen among these pillars , bore engra- 
ved on the plaster the name oi Atticay and the 
price that this woman set on her charms. 

The excavation of this Gate and of the ad- 
jacent places was carried on in the years 1862 
and 1863 and at that time the actual large road 
of access and the entrance nearest to the Rail- 
way Station, were also opened. 
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The Basilica 



The Romans undoubtedly derived this name 
from the Greek, and borrowed the shape of the 
building from Athens. The inscriptions found 
in the Pompeian Basilica are unusually intere- 
sting, and show that the date of the main build- 
ing was B.C. 164, and that the portico was 
earlier still , having been constructed by the 
Quaestor Vibius Popidius ; that is to say , be- 
fore Pompei was made a colony and the office 
of Quaestor was abolished. The judgment seat 
at the western end was erected later, probably 
by the architect of the larger theatre. Beneath 
it is a cell which is thought by some to have 
been used to confine prisoners awaiting their 
trial ; but is considered by others to have been 
the depository of the archives of the Court. 

The statue of the Goddess of Justice is said 
to have been found in fragments around the 
pedestal vhich is to be seen in front of the 
judgment-seat between the two last columns. 
— 29 — 
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The^Basilica as it was. 




li The Basilica as it^is. 
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The main entrance to the Basilica was from 
the S. W, angle of the Forum. It was approa- 
ched by a portico and four stone steps adorned 
by two statues, of which only the pedestals re- 
main, and closed by five sliding doors of which 
the grooves are still visible. 

The building was divided into three naves 
by Ionic columns in brick, of beautiful constru- 
ction of these three naves the central and wi- 
dest open to the sky, the other two being co- 
vered by a ceiling, above which was a gallery 
divided into tribunes for spectators , and ap- 
proached by an outside staircase. 

The Basilica was adorned with many statues 
of which fragments only remain , and verses 
from Virgil, Ovid, Propertius and others were 
found scribbled upon the wallas, together vith 
memoranda from disappointed suitors, abusing 
the judges, complaining of the cost of litigation, 
and invoking imprecations upon the august 
head of Justice herself. 

The Basilica seems to have been a recognised 
lounging place of the more educated classes. 
Some went to hear the decisions and arguments 
before the judges, others to meet their friends. 
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A Criminal Judgement in the Basilica. 







The Tribune in the Basilica as it is. 
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A Criminal Trial in the Basilica 



From what has been said in general on the 
Pompeian Basilica, we may easily imagine the 
appearance which the building must have pre- 
sented on the occasion of a civil or criminal 
trial, or at a solemn gathering of the Magi- 
strates and people for the consideration of grave 
State aflfairs. All the great area in the middle 
would have been thronged with spectators of 
the lower class, and the side ambulatories and 
tribunes, (probably reserved as seats for public 
functionaries or important personages) also were 
crowded with women and children, ail, whether 
aristocrat or plebeian alike intent upon the pro- 
gress of the trial. 

On the podium of the further tribune, would 
have been the judging Magistrates in cap and 
gown, and the costume of the period , either 
questioning, or proceeding to the examination 
of the accused and of the witnesses called upon 
to give evidence during the trial, or listening 
-33- 
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to the orators for and against. Moreover, in 
front of the Magisterial tribune, in case of cri- 
minal trial as supposed in our figured scene, 
would have been the advocates and defenders 
of the accused , and the latter surrounded by 
soldiers and lictors, would have awaited with 
them the sentence, which the herald of the high 
Court, standing on the aforesaid tribune before 
the Supreme Assembly, would read. 

The sight must have been, an imposing one, 
if we consider the solemn preparation which 
the ancient Romans gave to criminal trials 
which might be followed by a sentence of death, 
and consequently by a performance in the Am- 
phitheatre and a good meal for the wild beasts ; 
a solemn preparation often imitated by modern 
civihzed peoples , and much more so by the 
Pompeians of those days. 

The public, either satisfied or disappointed 
by the result of the sentence, chattering over the 
episodes of the trial, but reverent towards the 
verdict of the law, is scattered over the town. Many 
perhaps, after having listened to the words of 
the sentence and the time for execution, leave 
the Basilica more or less pleased according to 
the result or to family or party-interest and in- 
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scribe their impressions upon the walls of the 
building — One of these persons not much 
convinced of the integrity of justice, wrote: 
Quod pretium legi ? (Hov much does the law 
cost?) Another back-biter of the haunters of 
the Tribunal engraved on the wall; Lucro et 
solus hie fuerent (This is the haunt of busy- 
bodies and idlers). And yet another, criticising 
the bad habit of scribbling upon walls, himself 
writes the following : Admiror, paries , te non 
cecidisse ruinis qui tot scriptorum tcedia susti- 
neas which might be translated : / wonder ^ oh 
wall, that thou dost not crumble beneath the weight 
of the weariness of so many scribblers. 

Inscriptions quoting, with some variation, ver« 
ses from Ovid, Virgil and Propertius, may also 
be read. 
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The Temple of Apollo as it was. 




The Temple of Apollo as it is. 
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The Temple of Venus or of Apollo 



Till a few years ago, this Temple which for 
size and elegance holds the first place among 
the many raised by the Pompeians to their dif- 
ferent Divinities, was believed to be dedicated to 
Venus, the Goddess who it would appear, was 
the object of special worship in Pompei. 

But the excavations of 1898 near the Marine 
Gate, led to the discovery of ruins which, al- 
though much destroyed, presented fragments 
of statues and inscriptions which placed in the 
right, were believed by the archaelogists to be 
the remains of the Temple of Venus, and not 
those still well preserved near the Forum, which 
we present restored, in the opposite engraving. 
Accurate researches and patient studies of the 
inscriptions led it to be stated with a certain 
foundation of truth, that this Temple was at 
first dedicated to Apollo, to whose worship du- 
ring later times that of Venus was substituted, 
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as may be conjectured by the Osc inscription 
found on the mosaic pavement, and preserved 
in the Naples Museum. 

There can be no doubt that it was erected in 
very early times, and that originally it had an 
open colonnade all round it, like the Greek 
temples of the pre-Roman period. Eventually, 
and probably when the Forum was built, the 
northern wall took the place of the outer row 
of pillars, and the temple being surrounded by 
houses on the southern and western sides, the 
east end was built up by Holconius Rufus and 
Ignatius Postumus, to shut out curious passers-by 
from the rites. It seems probable that Maia and 
Mercury had each of them a shrine within the 
precincts of the temple, which was an excee- 
dingly rich edifice, highly decorated with marbles 
and mosaics, while some of the paintings have 
led archaeologists to assert that the worship of 
Bacchus found a place within its walls. 

It was originally built in the severe Doric 
style of the Samnite monuments, but an attempt 
was afterwards made, by painting the walls, and 
adding, where it was possible, the later style 
of ornamentation, to introduce the more elegant 
Ionic. 
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As now seen, the temple consists of a con- 
siderable court surrounded by a columnade of 
forty-eight columns. The cellaj or shrine, stands 
in the centre of the court, surrounded by Corin- 
thian columns upon a broad Ionic base, six 
columns being to the front and ten to each 
side. Of these, however, only the bases remain, 
with here and there a few fragments of the 
.pillars 

The inner shrine, in which no doubt stood 
the image of the divinity, has a handsome pa- 
vement of marble mosaic, and its elaborate 
stucco work shows clearly with what elegance 
it was decorated. Thirteen steps of white marble 
lead up to the vestibule, and in front of them 
stands a large altar, also of white marble, which 
bears two inscriptions stating the names of the 
Duumvirs who erected it 

On the left of the steps is an Ionic column, 
upon which stands a sun-dial, placed there, as 
the inscription informs us, by the Duumvirs 
Sepunius and Erennius. 
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The Building of Eumachia as it was. 




The Building of Eumachia as it is. 
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The Exchange of Eumachia 



We represent the side entrance to this buil- 
ding in order to show the Fountain of Abun- 
dance, which gives its name, though without 
classical authority, to the principal street of 
Pompei. It is a square marble trough originally 
adorned with two cippi^ or short marble columns 
like tombstones, of which only one remains. This 
represents a figure of Abundance in bas-relief 
holding the emblematic cornucopia, and appears 
to have provided the shops of this street and the 
inferior houses with water. All the better class 
houses had water laid on in leaden pipes. 

The large building at the back of the fountain 
is popularly known as the Exchange* the techni- 
cal name of it being Porticus Concordice A ugustce. 
This Exchange was in course of construction, or 
perhaps of re-construction, at the time of the 
catastrophe, and was being built at the cost of 
a priestess named Eumachia, whose statue was 
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erected at the western end of it by the Fullers 
of Pompei. 

It was an important building, and contained 
several interesting inscriptions commemorating 
statues of iEneas and Romulus, Julius and Au- 
gustus Caesar, besides a very complete one giving 
the history of its dedication by Eumachia. The 
Fullers evidently formed a rich and important 
guild at Pompei, and this is accounted for by 
the fact that the clothes worn by the Romans 
were almost entirely woollen, and almost univer- 
sally white. Such clothes would require frequent 
fulling to keep them clean, hence nearly all the 
washing of the town would be done by fullers, 
as linen was very little used and silk was 
extremely costly. 

The principal entrance to the Exchange was 
at the north-western end of the Forum and was 
decorated with sixteen travertine columns. The 
centre of the court was open, but a broad co- 
vered corridor ran all round it, and a semicir- 
cular tribune, adorned with many statues, oc- 
cupied the western end. Behind this circular 
tribune, is a descending passage, with several 
steps , the Street of Abundance opening on to 
the side entrance. In this passage too is found 
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a door of communication with a shop, of which 
the main exit is beside one exactly similar to 
this side entrance of the Exchange. Of these 
two doorways as well as of the side elegantly 
ornamented with pillars and stuccoed panels we 
present a restoration in our opposite picture. 

There were also some large tanks at this end, 
which makes it possible that it was used for 
some purpose connected with the fulling trade 

Sundry conjectures have been formed as to 
the use of the building, some critics asserting 
that it was a cloth market, others an Exchange 
and Chamber of Commerce. 
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A. sacrifice to Jove in the Civil Forum, 




The Temple of Jove in the Civil Foru as it is. 
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A Sacrifice in the Greater Forum 



Passing by the street called the Street of the 
Marine Gate one arrives at a large open space 
originally surrounded by a colonnade of which 
we observe the fragments in the accompanying 
photograph. 

This photograph (which looks north) shows 
Vesuvius in the background and the ruins of the 
temple of Jove, with the two triumphal arches 
in the middle. The restoration of this Forum 
has been rendered easy, because, not only are 
the remains unusually complete, but we have 
also some frescoes in the Naples Museum repre- 
senting portions of the colonnade. 

The Forum was the largest open space in 
the city, and was used by hucksters and small 
traders, who exposed their wares upon the pa- 
vement. It must have had a noble appearance 
in the middle of the first century, when on the 
many bases we see stood the statues of illu- 
strious citizens. 
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The excavation of this area was undertaken 
in 1813, and conducted with the carelessness too 
prevalent in that day. 

Besides being a place of business the Forum 
was also a lounge for the well-to-do, and the 
centre of political and religious life in the city. 
Round it stood the Pantheon, the Curiae, the 
Temple of Mercury, the Basilica, and the Temple 
of Apollo; the elections were held in it; and 
the sacriifices to Jove, the most important of 
the public festivals, were celebrated there. 

The Flamen would have various attendants, 
whose duty it was to bring the victim to the 
altar, slaughter and dismember it and hand the 
entrails to the haruspex that he might deduce 
the auguries from them, and in general perform 
all the menial offices connected with the rites. 

Two other persons of importance assisted at 
the ceremony. A prceco or herald, who called 
upon the multitude to preserve a solemn silence, 
and a tibicen or flageolet player, who played 
during the rites, so that no sound of illomen 
might be heard by those offering the sacrifice 
the faces of these latter, too, were weiled, that 
no ill-omened sight might meet their eyes. 

On great occasions all the dignitaries of the 
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city would be present in white garments with 
chaplets of leaves on their heads. The priests 
wore a sacred band of white wool wreathed 
with white ribbons on their brows, and a similar 
decoration was attached to the gilded horns of 
the victim, and to the altar. After a prayer from 
the Flamcf?, wine, incense, and flour were sprin- 
kled upon the victim which was then felled with 
a mallet and stabbed with a knife The blood was 
poured upon the altar and the entrails examined 
by the karuspex, after which they too were burned 
with incense. 

On public occasions the flesh was reserved for 
a priestly banquet, but in private sacrifices it was 
eaten by the family of the person who ofiFered it. 
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The Elections in the Civil Forum. 




The Civil Forum as it is. 
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Elections in the Porum 



This illustration represents one of the im- 
portant incidents of urban life among the Ro- 
mans, namely, the holding of the cotnitia, a 
constitutional assembly, convened for some spe- 
cial purpose, such as to elect a magistrate or 
to enact a law. For the former purpose the 
comitia were held annually, for other purposes 
they were held as occasion might require. They 
could be summoned only by the magistrate, and 
he might only hold them after the proper auspices 
had been secured. For this purpose he rose at 
midnight of the day before that on which the 
comitia were to be held, and with an Augur to 
assist him, marked off a region of the sky, and 
a space of ground, within which the auspices 
were to be observed. Any irregularity in these 
rites would vitiate the acts of the assembly, and 
any magistrate elected by such an assembly 
would be required at ^nce to resign his office. 

The auguries were taken sometimes by the 
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flight of birds across the part of the heavens 
enclosed within the allotted space, sometimes 
by the cries of certain birds which were estee- 
med of good or evil omen, and sometimes by 
the feeding of chickens, which decided the matter 
if the signs were auspicious, by feeding rave- 
nously, and if they were unfavourable, by refu- 
sing to feed altogether. 

As soon as the people had assembled, the 
presiding magistrate informed them of the pur- 
pose for which they had been called together, 
and the votes were recorded sometimes by ballot, 
small pebbles (calculi) being used by the voters, 
and sometimes viva voce. 

We represent the ballot boxes guarded by 
lictors in the centre of the picture, and the po- 
pulation thronging the vast Forum, the chief 
open space of the town. It seems certain that 
the elections were held here, and not, as some 
contend in the Basilica ; first, because the Basilica 
would not have been large enough to contain 
so great a concourse of people, and secondly 
because the walls of the Forum were covered 
with electioneering inscriptions asking the suf- 
frages of the people for the candidate named, 
and setting out his political opinions after the 
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manner of the addresses which aspiring poli- 
ticians circulate nowadays in our own country 
on the eve of a municipal election. 

Those of our readers who have visited Pompei 
can hardly, fail to have noticed these political 
inscriptions, which occur all over the town upon 
the walls of the houses. They are usually painted 
in large red letters, and many of them end with 
the words « Rogat ut faveai, » which may be 
freely translated « Your suffrages are reque- 
sted, n The letters O. V. F. are also frequently 
found at the end of these inscriptions, and 
puzzled Sir William Gell and the early writers 
on Pompei. The more recent excavations have 
disclosed the meaning of these letters in the 
words: Oro vos facialis — « I pray you to do 
it » or, in our electioneering language, « Plump 
for him. » 
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The Temple of Jove and the Arch of Nero as they were. 




The Temple of Jove and the Arch of Nero as they are. 
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The Temple of Jove 
and the Arch of Nero 



Our illustration shows these two important 
buildings, which stood at the northern end of 
the Forum. The Temple of Jove was the largest 
in Pompei, and was raised above the Forum 
upon a fine base approached by steps on either 
side, at the foot of while stood two equestrian 
statues. 

The columns of the temple are in Corinthian 
style, six to the front and three on each side 
of the vestibule. 

The shrine was surrounded by walls and 
decorated with small Ionic columns. At the end 
of it stands the pedestal of a colossal Jove of 
which only the head was found by the exca- 
vators. It seems probable that there was a sa- 
cerdotal tribune within the shrine, and an 
upper story, to which access was gained by a 
staircase. Beneath the shrine were some strong- 
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rooms, where the archives and treasure of the 
temple were probably preserved. 

The height of this fine temple caused it to 
be much injured by the earthquake of a.D. 63, 
and it was in process of repair at the time of 
the destruction of the city, the restorers having 
collected in the underground chambers a large 
number of ornaments, capitals and fragments of 
statues, which no doubt formed part of the ori- 
ginal decoration. 

Adjoining the temple is a triumphal arch, 
which we know by the inscription found upon 
it was dedicated to Nero Caesar, the son of 
Germanicus. 

This arch is now merely of rough brickwork, 
but originally it was faced with marble, of which 
only a few pieces still adhere to the bricks, 
the remainder having been destroyed by the 
earthquake, or the eruption. 

On the side facing the Forum are niches 
which contained two statues, and on the reverse 
side are recesses and tanks for two fountains, 
the leaden pipes of which are visible. Looking 
through the arch we see the Street of Mercury 
in perspective, leading on as far as the city 
wall, and a second arch, known as that of Ca- 
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ligula, upon which stood an equestrian statue 
in bronze, now in the Naples Museum. 

The colonnade on the right, formed the portico 
of the Pantheon or Temple of Augustus, a vast 
building with the pedestals of numerous statues 
in the centre of its court, and rich fresco de- 
coration upon the walls. This temple had very 
spacious accommodation for the priests, which 
leads to the inference that they were very nu- 
merous, and that the rites they presided over 
were very popular with the inhabitants. 
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PLAN OF THE HOUSE OF THE VETTl. 


1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 


Protyrum or Entrance. 9. Kitchen. 
Atrium. 10. Venereum. 
Impluvium. 11. Passage. 
Cubiculums. 12. Stairs. 
Atrium artd Lararium. 13. Side-entrance. 
Impluvium. 14. Stables. 
Storing-place. 15. Cell of deposit. 
Cubiculums. 16. Triclinium. 


17. Alae. 

18. Oecus minor. 

19 and 22. Cells of deposit 

20. Peristyle. 

21. Viridarium. 
23 Oecus major. 

24. Viridarium minor. 

25. Cubiculums. 
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The House of the Vetti 



An important house , belonging to two well- 
to-do middleclass Pompeians, the brothers Au- 
lus Conviva arid Aulus Restitutus of the Vetti 
family, as is made sure by the seals found in 
the excavations, was dug up in 1895. 

This house has a side exit on to the narrow 
road crossing to the left, while its principal 
entrance is in one of the lanes leading from the 
Nolana way towards the northern part of the 
encircling wall. 

The general architectural division of the plan 
is most simple. Entering by the portal or Pro- 
tyrum (No. i) may be seen the atrium (No. 2) 
with a stone impluvium (No.j)f and the remains 
of decorative and figured pictures, among which 
the licentious one of the pillar which divides 
the atrium from the entrance. To the right and 
to the left, near the walls , are noticeable the 
remains of two strong-boxes, which must cer- 
tainly have contained some precious things, none 
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of which however were found. Doubtless, the 
ancients had already examined them themselves, 
and carried off what they contained when esca- 
ping from the catastrophe. 

Openig on to the left of the atrium are eight 
premises among which is notable that of the 
lAzrarium {No. j) or small shrine of the fami- 
liar Divinities. This situated in the wall to the 
left, and has round it; several little rooms or 
Cubicula [No. 8) and a stone impluvium (No. 6 ; 
while near it may be seen the small stairs 
leading to the upper rooms. 

Next comes the kitchen (No 9) in which one 
should observe the fire-place with two tripods 
and a pot over one of them, and near the wall 
a grating for roasting meat. In the corner of 
the fire place , on the ground , various other 
pots and pans may be seen, vhich have remai- 
ned there among the pebbles These kitchen 
fittings are to be found in the same place where 
they were on the day when the cooks and di- 
ners fled. 

Near the described kitchen should be observ- 
ed a cell [No. id) with licentious painting on 
the walls , and an iltry phallic statuette on a 
stone pedestal, which lead us to suppose, thjtt 
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this place may have been a venereum for the 
serving slaves. 

To the left of the same atrium is the entrance 
to a triclinium (No. i6) or dining-room, on the 
pavement of which, the place for the dinner- 
table is marked by a circular stripe of marble ; 
on the walls important decorative paintings are 
seen. A descending passage {No, //) leading to 
a place (No. ij] with an exit on the lane to the 
left, very evidently a secondary exit for the ser- 
vants. In this passage, vhich is sloping, may also 
be seen a small flight of stairs {No. 12) leading 
to the story above of the existence of this 
upper story these cause no doubt as in several 
spots there are holes for beams of flooring and 
the walls partly painted rise so as to make us 
suppose that the small rooms forming it were 
of considerable height. 

To the right and to the left of the same atrium, 
are four little rooms {No. 4) and beyond these 
again come the last two rooms or alae 'No, ly) 
square in shape and with large entrance-doors. 
According to ancient writers , this part of the 
building was used for different domestic pur- 
poses. 
From the described atrium, through three pas- 
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-j^The Peristyle ia the house of the Vetti as it ^vas. 




The Peristyle in the house of the Vetti as it is. 
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sages, one reaches^the peristyle [No. 20) which 
has in its midst the large garden called by the 
ancients Viridarium {No. 21). 

All these three passage rooms must certainly 
have had wooden doors , thus hindering anv 
one from looking into the peristyle and garden, 
from the entrance and atrium on the corre- 
sponding thresholds of stone, may still be seen 
the holes for supporting the frames , and the 
bronze hinges upon which the wooden doors 
with support turned. The peristyle is surroun 
ded by 18 columns, of eclectic style. Doubtless 
these columns, before the restorations necessi- 
tated by the earthquake of 63, must have been 
of Doric order, and were then reduced to a 
kind of channelled composite as may be ob- 
served by any intelligent examiner of archi- 
tecture. 

The clay roof, which is now to be seen over 
almost the whole of this peristyle, has been 
newly remade on the traces of the wooden 
beams which formed its support: traces which 
have again been diligently taken in chalk and 
which have given all the structure of the wood- 
work and of the tiles which formed it. Probably 
these wooden ceilings which supported the roof 
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and which Were quite simple and without any 
architectural ornament whatever, -must have been 
well decorated before the house had been da- 
maged by the above mentioned earthquake. 

Two large chambers for receptions called 
Oecus {No 1 8 decorated with excellent paintings 
on the walls, and with small figured pictures 
representing mythological subjects, correspond 
laterally to the two wings (Alae) of the atrium 
and enter from the peristyle. 

Next to the left Oecus there is a rustic cell 
(No. ip) lighted by two windows towards the 
lane; it was certainly a place of storage for 
food and other tljings for the holes of the sup- 
port and the marks of the wooden shelves on 
which things were deposited are still visible. 

The other reception-room to the right, has also 
a door , of communication with the room to- 
wards the atrium right wing (Ala) and is larger 
than that to the left. It is also decorated with 
similar mural mythological paintings of great 
value, and in the inferior horizontal decora- 
tions are noticeable several little pictures re- 
presenting ships, triremes and marine subjects. 

To the right side of the peristyle, forming an 
angle with the front-wall there is a large rustic 
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Cell {No, 22) lighted by a high dormer-window 
and at the entrance of this cell ma^ be observed 
the chalk marks of the door which shut off the 
peristyle as also of a small door opening into 
the preceding room. 

Almost exactly in the line of greatest length 
of the peristyle and of the garden the approach, 
through an ample space and still in the right 
side a large saloon [No, 2f vhich may have 
been a dining or reception room [exedra, oecus 
or triclinium). It was certainly made use of for 
the feasting and dinners which the proprietors 
gave on great occasions, because it is the largest 
of the saloons of this house, and perhaps even 
of all those which have been dug up till the 
present time in the larger houses of Pompei ; 
its surface comprises 54 square metres. 

The walls of this saloon are painted in lineal 
compartments with ornamental candelabra and 
very valuable figures vhich for excellence of 
design and of colouring, equal if they do not 
surpass the so highly reputed paintings of 
the House of the Black Walls situated near 
thQ Temple of Fortune. Around the walls of 
this saloon is a border painted horizontally 
with humoristic little scenes of cupids as gold 
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smiths, pilers and fullers , cupids triumphant 
and driving chariots , as well as with ornate 
designs, Above this fine border, the walls are 
divided into large rectangles with squares and 
ornamental candelabra, on a background of 
the brightest red and yellow, in the middle of 
which are small pictures representing mytho- 
logical subjects, bacchantes and graceful dan- 
cinggirls. The floor is of simple light coloured 
mosaic, bordered by a stripe of dark mosaic , 
and on the threshold of the vast entrance there 
is only a Greek design of dark mosaic alter- 
nating with squares. 

In the entrance, where certainly in ancient ti- 
mes there must have been a door but of which 
very little trace has been found, may now be 
seen a modern door with wooden frames divided 
into five parts the middle one of which opens. 
This is to keep the splendid saloon sheltered 
from bad weather. With a similar door, the en- 
trance leading from the rustic cell, to this same 
saloon is closed. 

On the same side and through the third open 

ing from the before mentioned saloon , one 

reaches a small peristyle {No. 24) with a little 

garden in which traces are to be found of the 
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canal for taking ofif rain-water and a mouth 
of a cistern. On three sides of this peristyle 
there are five small columns of brick, and two 
half columns leaning against the pillars toward 
the wall which shuts in the colonnade on the 
fourth side. We must note however that the 
ancient brick columns were in the later times 
before the catastrophe, squared as pillars with 
wooden boards of which the prints and trace 
have been found. 

The covering constructed on the traces found, 
over the small peristyle, is worthy of notice; 
it is of clay tiles mostly ancient. On the right 
side, two small chambers (No, 2j) whose walls 
are painted with ornate designs and figures , 
and which have separate entrances, correspond 
to it. Perhaps these two chambers with others 
above them reached by the small flight of 
wooden stairs, and the described peristyle with 
garden , formed part of a little house by itself 
within the large one. 

In the garden, whose beds of greenery are 
cultivated on the same old traces found, should 
be remarked for beauty of form and happy ar- 
rangement : 

i.«^ A round white marble table supported 
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by three feet representing a lion's heads and 
claws, placed on the last intercolumnation but 
one, to the right on entering from the atrium. 

2."** Four rectangular reservoirs of white 
marble, in the shape of basins, situates in the 
intercolumnations of the largest side of the pe- 
ristyle. 

3/<i Three circular reservoirs of cipoline 
marble, at the corners of the garden and the 
small white marble balustrade column in the 
fourth corner. 

4.*^ Nearly in the middle of the axis of 
the garden a circular reservoir of withe marble 
with a support also in marble shaped like a 
small column. 

5.th A small rectangular white marble reser- 
voir ornamented all over the inside and with 
supports terminating in curved handles of most 
graceful design, in front of which there in also 
a pretty little column. 

6. **» An almost square basin of white mar-ble, 
slightly raised above the level of the garden at 
the left side with a jet of water in the midst. 

7.*** Two erme bicipiti in white marble, 
above little columns , ornamented with ivy-lea- 
ves and branches arranged in spirals. 
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8.*^ Near the four columns on the line of 
the atrium four small pillars of masonry with 
traces of coloured stucco on which stood four 
statuettes, or vases with flowers. Only three 
marble statuettes however were found , placed 
there perhaps temporarily by the old proprietors, 
and on excavating found in the place in which 
they were left. 

9 *^ Four similar pillars near the columns 
of the longitudinal direction ; the two on the 
left side support marble statuettes , while the 
statuettes on those to the right are of bronze 
with eyes of silver. 

lo.*^ Four other similar pilasters situated 
in the corners, before the angular columns and 
on which probably were placed marble and 
bronze statuettes. 

In the said garden, the thresholds of the in- 
tercolumnations are in cement mosaic of varied 
designs, perhaps before the last restoration 
they may have been of marble flags. A sunken 
canal, for the taking of rain water , in which 
may still be seen the leaden-tubes which car- 
ried the water to almost all the reservoirs which 
decorated this pretty garden also still visible. 
The water was certainly carried here by the 
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Vesuvian aqueduct which supplied it to the 
whole of Pompei ; now-a days a small tube has 
been passed through the old pipes and by means 
of a reservoir higher up, the jets of water may 
be set in motion as of old. 

In the beds besides various groups of plants 
and flowers ivy also cultivated; it is grouped 
in the shape of is cones supported by pieces of 
wood and wire in imitation of that which is 
painted around the bottom of the peristyle walls 
and which was probably here raised in this 
form by the old Pompeians. 

As will be seen, this house was beautifully 
kept by its wealthy proprietors, and every 
where may be found traces of luxury and showy 
decorations. It had very probably been damag- 
ed in the earthquake of 63, and was therefore 
being restored by degrees, when it was com- 
pletely crushed and buried by the eruption of 
the year 79. 
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The Atrium of the Cassia house as it was. 




The Atrium of the Cassia house as it is. 
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The House of the Faun 



The House of the Faun, appears to have belong- 
ed to the family of Cassius, who was Caligula's 
Prefect in Pompei. It was named the house of 
the Faun or of the Large Mosaic from the two 
masterpieces of art discovered in it , the first 
being the statuette of the Dancing Faun, thirty 
two inches high, which was found on a pede- 
stal in the centre of the impluvium ; and the 
second, the large mosaic representing Alexander 
and Darius at the battle of Issus, which formed 
the pavement of the reception room in the inner 
court, and is now exhibited in the Naples 
Museum. 

The front of the building looks on to the 
Street of the Temple of Fortune, here is the main 
entrance and here to are four shops, in which 
it is probable that its owner exposed the pro- 
duce of his estate for sale. Upon the pavement 
in front of the house is the word Have in mo* 
saic letters (this salutation being written with 
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or without the H in this period). There was 
another entrance to the house further on, which 
is thought to have been for the use of the 
ladies. 

The main entrance is beautifully ornamented, 
and at the top of each wall is a small shrine 
which served for the Lares and Penates. 

The hall, which we place in the foreground 
of our sketch, was pannelled out in stucco and 
painted with bright colours, the pavement was 
of marble, and the large impluvium caught the 
rain from the roofs which sloped inwards to- 
wards it. Six small bed -rooms for the gentle- 
men of the family opened on to it , of which 
two communicated with the peristyle^ where 
were rooms for the use of the ladies. It was 
this hall which was used as a reception-room 
for visitors and clients, of whom so rich a man 
as Cassius would have a great number. On 
each side of it were the narrow passages [Fauces) 
usual in Roman houses, the one leading to the 
principal dining-hall, the other to the inner court, 
which had a garden and fountain in the centre, 
and a colonnade running all round it. Further 
on still was the garden, surrounded by an ele- 
gant Ionic portico, from which, through another 
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corridor, there was an exit to the adjoining 
street. The servants' rooms and offices were 
all grouped round this garden ; and against the 
western wall seventy amphorce were found , of 
which several may still be seen in their ori- 
ginal places. They were empty when found 
in 1830, but Professor Cali, who made a che- 
mical analysis of their inner surface , asserts 
that they contained new wine made that year, 
and that they were exposed under the portico 
of the peristyle merely to await their subsequent 
transfer to the cellar. 

The house was completely detached, having 
streets on every side of it, and thus forming in 
itself oilfe of the islands or blocks into which 
the city has been divided for purposes of refe- 
rence. 

It contained numerous and very rich mosaics 
all of which and a good deal of beautiful furni- 
ture have been removed to the Naples Mu- 
seum. 
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The Temple of Fortune as it is. 
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The Temple of Fortune 



This fine building was erected by the Duum- 
vir Marcus Tullius at his own cost, and dedi- 
cated about AD. 3. It was splendidly adorned 
with marble, and from its platform or its sty- 
lobate commands a commanding view of the 
Street of Mercury, which leads from the Forum 
to the city walls. 

The altar stood upon the platform in front 
of the temple, and was surrounded by a per- 
pendicular iron railing, 

In the view of the reconstruction which we 
give opposite, it was not considered advisable 
to reproduce the railing as it was opposed to the 
classical principle which guided the construction 
of the Temple, and was only added during the 
latter days of Pompei to hinder the access of 
the public. 

The vestibule was adorned by four Corinthian 
columns, behind which stood the image of the 
goddess on a pedestal flanked with columns 
which upheld a pediment on which was an in- 
scription recording the dedication of the temple. 
There were four other statues in the shrine, 
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one of which is conjectured to have been of 
Augustus, from the inscription found upon the 
plinth. It is almost certain that the original 
statues of this temple were destroyed by the 
earthquake, and that the two found in it (one 
of which is thought to represent Cicero) were 
put in place of others that probably represented 
Tullius and his family. 

Four marble inscriptions found in the temple 
(and now in the Naples Museum) make mention 
of the ministers of Fortuna Augusta. The ear- 
liest of these dates to the years 756 a.U.C, and 
the second is of the reign of Tiberius. The third 
contains a permission to L. Statins Faustus to 
adorn the temple with two marble bases instead 
of the statue which he ought to have erected 
according to the decree of the ministers of For- 
tuna Augusta; and the fourth inscription gives 
the names of the ministers for a.d. 61, and of 
the duumvirs and aediles to whom they were 
subordinate. 

This temple faced towards the west, and our 
drawing of it shows the facade and the broajd 
street which led out to the Nolan Gate and ran 
parallel to the Street of Abundance. 
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The Street of Mercury 
and the Arch of Caligula 



The Street of Mercury is larger than many 
others in Pompei. It runs northwards from the 
Forum, and besides being spanned by a trium- 
phal arch, is flanked by several important houses 
It leads from the Forum to one of the principal 
fortresses on the city walls, and was no doubt 
from a strategical point of view a very im- 
portant thoroughfare. It is said to have been 
named after several mural paintings found in 
the street of Mercury and after a fountain deco- 
rated with a head of the same God who bears 
the petasus and caduceus. 

The street is spanned by a fine arch built 
in brick upon a foundation of Nucerine stone, 
upon the top of which was a bronze statue 
of Caius Caesar Augustus, called Caligula, on 
horseback , this statue was found in many 
fragments which have been carefully joined to- 
gether and may be seen in the Naples Museum. 
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The Arch of Caligula as it was. 
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The Arch of Caligula as it is. 
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Like that of Nero, this arch was faced with 
marble and decorated with cornices. It seems 
to have served the purpose of a water tower 
to supply the neighbouring houses and public 
fountains, and the leaden pipes may still be 
observed imbedded in the masonry. 

This street contains a fulling or dyeing esta- 
blishment, where the vats may be seen in which 
the dyers washed the clothes with their feet, 
as is shown by the very interesting and well-pre- 
served fresco on the « Fuller's Pillar » now in 
the Naples Museum. The floor of an adjoining 
room is covered with soap to a depth of se- 
veral inches, proving that it must have been 
obtained in very considerable quantities. 

In this street , there are also some beautiful 
houses well worthy of admiration, chief among 
these are the houses of the Ancora of Castor 
and Pollux and of the Centaur of Mel^grus to 
the right, and the houses of Adonis of Apollo 
of the Tragic Poet and of the Mosaic Fountains 
to the left. 
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The Herculaneum Gate as it was. 




The Herculaneum Gate as it is. 
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The Herculaneum Gate 



This gate stands on the top of the incline 
which leads down the Street of the Tombs, 
and was the main northern entrance to the town. 
It is probably less ancient than the other 
gates, and consists of three openings ; the centre 
one for wheel traffic, and the two side ones 
for foot-passengers. The centre opening closed 
with a portcullis; the others, with iron doors. 
All had large wooden doors on the city side of 
the archway, which was of brick, covered with 
plain stucco, upon which the passers-by had 
scribbled sundry inscriptions. 

The wide road which leads to it and the deep 
ruts in the pavement make it probable that 
much traffic passed into the town from this di- 
rection; and the largest hotel yet discovered 
stood close by it outside the walls of the town, 
seeming to prove that the gates were closed 
at night. The city walls have been completely 
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unearthed at this point, and as it is the highest 
part of the city it is from here that the best 
view can be had of the excavations. 

No study can be more interesting than that 
of these fortifications, which clearly date back 
in part to the Oscan times, though no doubt 
they were modified in later times as the arts 
of warfare became better understood. Many ol 
the blocks of stone which compose them are very 
large, admirably joined together, and engraved 
in places with Oscan characters. There was an 
inner as well as an outer parapet, and towers 
which covered the whole breadth of the wall 
were erected about every thirty yards. The 
walls on the inner side were built into steps 
to make them easy of approach to the defenders, 
and the towers could be entered from the city 
side. It seems probable that the fortifications 
were never properly rebuilt after the siege of 
Sylla, though we find many places where the 
breaches made by other sieges had been hastily 
repaired. The wall on the sea side has almost 
entirely disappeared, but the re mainder as 
far as it has been excavated, is in very fair 
preservation. Several important houses stood just 
within the Gate of Herculaneum, notably the 
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House of the Surgeon, which was clearly of 
Oscan construction, being faced with large blocks 
of stone without mortar. 

It was here that most of the surgical instru- 
ments now in the Naples Museum were disco- 
vered. Its owner must evidently have been a 
physician of considerable wealth, as the house 
was elaborately decorated. 
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The Street of Tombs as it was. 




The Street of Tombs as it is. 
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The Street of the Tombs 



This is the only one of the public roads 
outside the walls which has hitherto been 
excavated. It leads steeply dov.n from the Gate 
of Herculaneum towards the N. W., and formed 
in fact a part of the great paved highway from 
Pompei to Rome. The excavation of it was 
begun in 1763, and has been since carried on 
at long intervals, nothing having been done 
there since 181 1 . It acquired its name from the 
handsome tombs with which it is flanked on 
both sides, and judging from the fact that nearly 
all these tombs have monuments declaring that 
the deceased held public office, it is assumed 
that sepulture in this locality was an honour 
granted only to citizens of importance. The 
street itself seems to have been a promenade, 
for it has wide foot-pavements and handsome 
public seats erected in niches, some open and 
some covered over, while the hillocks hard by 
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were graced with pretty villas and beautiful 
gardens. 

The excavations have been carried some five 
hundred yards beyond the gate, and are thought 
to have disclosed all the tombs that exist in 
this locality. 

On the right, about half-way down, are the 
remains of some houses and shops, the principal 
of which is thought to have been an inn. On 
the opposite or left side of the way is the Villa 
of Cicero, now partly filled up, so called be- 
cause in one of his letters to Atticus Cicero 
speaks of his Pompeian villa and states that 
had his sight been keen enough he could have 
seen it from Baiae or Misenum, which would be 
truer of this site than of any other. 

The excavation of the street terminates with 
the house of Diomede, one of the largest and 
richest houses yet discovered. It was a three-story 
house, of which the upper floor is completely 
gone, and it is clear from the handsome furniture 
which was discovered in the excavations, that its 
owner was a man of great wealth. He had a vast 
subterranean corridor running all round his 
garden, where he kept his wine, and in which 
his unfortunate familly took refuge at the time 
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of the eruption. Eighteen skeletons were found 
there, one of which had an infant in its arms, 
and five other skeletons were found in the 
garden and upper apartments, with a lantern, 
a key, and some rich gold ornaments. 

To describe the tombs of this interesting 
street, and to give the inscriptions which render 
it archaeologically of such great interest, is be- 
yond the scope of a popular work, but it will 
be interesting to note that many of the chief mo- 
numents stand on ground presented by the mu- 
nicipality, showing probably that a public funeral 
had been voted to the deceased. 

Near several isolated tombs there is a small 
enclosure believed to have been the space in 
which funeral pyres were erected for burning 
the bodies. 
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A Funeral at the Ustrinum. 




Tlie ystrinum or Crematorium as it is. 
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A Roman Funeral 



The Romans, in common with many ancient 
nations, thought that the happiness of the spirit 
after death depended in a great measure upon 
the rites that were celebrated by the survi- 
vors. Many of their funeral rites were no doubt 
survivals of those originally introduced into 
Italy by the early nations who had conquered 
and colonised it; some of them arose as diffe- 
rent customs necessitated a departure from esta- 
blished usage. Cremation seems to have been 
general at the time of the destruction of Pompei, 
and there can be no doubt that the burning of 
the body of any important personage would 
have caused great excitement in the town as 
soon as the herald's voice had been heard in- 
viting the public to the ceremony and to the 
general distribution of food which was made 
on these occasions. 

As soon as a person died, those in the room 
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set up a lamentation, and a messenger was sent 
for the undertakers, an official class whose duty 
it was to carry out the necessary arrangements. 
The corpse was then laid out, and a Cyprus tree 
placed before the door as an emblem of death. 

Our illustration represents the obsequies of 
an important personage, which in those times 
would have been conducted as follows: — 

The procession would be headed by the lie- 
tors, behind them would come the tibicines or 
flageolet players and other musicians. Next 
would follow a group of actors, one of whom 
would personate the deceased and imitate his 
peculiarities. After these, a band of hired female 
mourners {prceficce), who tore their hair, wailed, 
praised the deceased, and incited the female 
slaves to join in their cries. Then came the high 
officials of State, the Magistrates and Decurions 
dressed in black, marching before the bier, which 
was usually carried by those of his slaves to 
whom the deceased had bequeathed their free- 
dom. Upon the bier lay the corpse, the head 
crowned with a wreath of flowers, and the 
body covered with white linen, purple and 
garlands. 

Next to the remains came the family, dressed 
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in black, the friends and the clients, and last 
of all the populace with more musicians and 
mountebanks, who played and danced in honour 
of the deceased. When the cortege arrived at 
the ustrinum or crematorium the body was pla- 
ced upon the funeral pile, the trumpets sounded, 
and the chief mourner with averted face set 
light to the pyre. Wine and incense were poured 
upon the flames, sacrifices were offered to the 
Infernal gods, the actors and mountebanks plied 
their avocations, and sometimes human blood 
was shed in a gladiatorial contest, as a sacrifice 
for the soul of the deceased. 

Then the ashes were collected in a cinerary 
urn, money or some article of value was placed 
beside them and they were deposited in the 
niche prepared for them with an appropriate 
epitaph. 
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The house of the Pensile Balcony as it was. 




The house of the Pensile Balcony as it is. 
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The House of the Balcony 



This is an example of one of the smaller 
houses of the town, and it is one of the few in 
which it has been possible to preserve the upper 
story. It is certain from the remains of staircases, 
that nearly all the houses had an upper story, 
but in most cases it fell in with the roof, or 
possibly remained above ground to crumble 
away, in the lapse of ages. 

Had the House of the Balcony been discovered 
in the earlier excavations, this interesting spe- 
cimen of Roman domestic architecture would 
certainly have been lost to us, as the early 
excavators sought merely to obtain valuable 
specimens by their researches, and not to pre- 
serve the ruins conscientiously. 

As good luck would have it, this unique house 
was not discovered till 1863, when it was exca- 
vated with the greatest possible care and at- 
tention. The timbers which supported the upper 
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story and formed the overhanging balcony had 
of course to be replaced by new beams, which 
were made on the pattern of the remains of the 
old ones. 

The fountain and the marbles round it were, 
however, very handsome, and it is supposed 
that householders attached great importance to 
these decorations, because their doors were left 
open in the daytime, and they liked to secure 
a pretty vista into the house from the street. 

And certainly the larger streets of Pompei 
must have been very beautiful, if the doors of 
the houses were left open, as nearly every 
court would display an impluvium surrounded 
with flowering creepers and pretty fountains 
playing in all directions. 

There is one very general misconception about 
the Pompeian houses; namely, that the rooms 
in them are extremely small. This is true of 
the bed-rooms, but it must be remembered that 
rooms in ruins look very much smaller than 
they really are; and it will be found on mea- 
surement that very many of the reception and 
dining rooms of Pompei are as much as thirty 
feet long, which is large enough to form a very 
handsome apartment. 
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In restoring this house and its surroundings, 
as seen in the plate opposite, we thought it 
would not be out of place to animate the picture 
with a scene of life and gaiety such as certainly 
must often, if not exactly in this spot, at least 
in many other spots of the town, have taken 
place, both on account of the natural liveliness 
of the Southern population, and the habits of 
that epoch which certainly were very licentious. 
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The Stabian Baths 



The importance of baths in Rome during the 
imperial times, is so well known, that we think 
it superfluous to say much on the subject. When, 
after the Augustan Age, in an era of peace, 
the Romans gave themselves up to the culti- 
vation of the arts and to the erection of build- 
ings , they embellished Rome with magnifi- 
cent and colossal Bathing Establishments , in 
which many thousands of individuals could 
bathe. 

In Pompei also, in the part which has been 
unearthed up to the present date, three Baths 
have been found ; one, not very large, behind 
the greater Forum; another which was being 
rebuilt near the Nolan road, and the third of 
considerable size, on the Stabian road. 

The Pompeians, following the sanitary cu- 
stoms of the Romans, bathed several times du- 
ring the day; but this good habit was later 
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on abused and degenerated into a luxury. Per- 
haps for the pleasure of being warm in the 
winter and cool in the summer, all passed a 
great deal of their time in the bath. 

If they wished for a cold bathe in the open 
air, after having taken off their clothes, which 
the slaves carefully deposited in a niche of the 
spoliatortunty they threw themselves into the re- 
servoir called naiati'o, on account of their being 
able to swim there; or else they passed into 
the frigidarium , an ample saloon with a cir- 
cular or rectangular marble basin, with a step, 
on the inside made so that one could remain 
sitting in the bath. 

If they prefered a warm bath , they passed 
from the spoliatorium to the teptdarium , ano- 
ther saloon, so called because it had an atmo- 
sphere warmed by heat and vapours which 
were made to circulate in interstices of bricks 
between the walls , the floor and the ceiling. 
Here were also many small and convenient 
cupboards where the bathers might set down 
their linen or other objects used for the bath. 
In the middle of the mosaic pavement, there 
were large bronze braziers with fire and spices 
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The Stabian Baths - The Court-yard of the Stuccoes as it was. 




The Stabian Baths - The Court-yard of the Stuccoes as it is. 
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which gave to the heated temperature an agre- 
eable and intoxicating fragrance. 

From the iepidarium they passed into the 
calidarium where were the stoves, and here a 
greater heat was emitted by similar interstices 
and tubes between the walls, the floor and the 
ceiling communicating by means of various 
clay and leaden tubes with great ovens and 
boilers placed in neighbouring premises. In 
the midst of this saloon there was a basin of 
marble, called alveus or baptisterium where they 
took hot baths. 

After such different kihds of baths many passed 
on to other rooms destined to various uses ; 
and all eventually passed into the wrestling- 
place in order to take part in or look on at 
the gymnastic games. 

In these baths are noticeable the stuccoes 
which adorn nearly all the walls, but especially 
those on the wall to the left of any one look- 
ing at the vast Palestra from the entrance. 

One may conceive an idea of their impor- 
tance by examining their actual state as well 
as by comparing it with the faithful reconstruc- 
tion which is presented in our adjoining plate 
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The Wrestling-Place 
in the Stabian Baths 



The bath having become, not only a neces- 
sity for the restoring of physical strength, but 
also an amusement and a way of passing the 
time, the wealthiest Pompeians were carried 
thither in litters by their servants orslaves or 
went in chariots driven by themselves or by 
the charioteer, while the greater part went on 
foot as we do in our own day. The portico 
reached they descended from their litter or 
chariot and at once began enjoying the plea- 
sures of the Baths, and the sight that the Wre- 
stling-place animated by such a numerous pu- 
blic and by so much life presented 

The Wrestling place as well by the Romans 
as by the Greeks (as also still in our own ti- 
mes) was a spot in which young people as- 
sembled to practise gymnastics and various 
games suited to the developing of their physical 
strength. It formed part of the Gymnasium, or 
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great scholastic edifice, and often was united to 
the Baths or other public buildings destined to 
the education of the people. 

The Wrestling place in the Stabian Baths 
built during the Roman epoch, although it was 
not one of the largest was nevertheless such 
as to lend itself well for the different gymna- 
stic exercises in use at the time. It was surroun- 
ded on three sides, by an elegant and quaint 
colonnade composed of thirty columns. This 
verandah very often served for footraces (pursus) 
and went by the special name ol Stadium^ owing 
to its length being 178 yards, this served as a 
convenient race course and provided places 
of starting, and goals. The fourth side of the 
ample courtyard was occupied by the Spceriste- 
Hum reserved for the game of ball to wich 
it appears the Pompeians were much addicted. 
In the excavations several of these balls were 
found, and are now preserved in the Museum. 
The floor of the Spaeristerium was formed by 
great stone-flags which still exist in part. 

On the same side there was also the great 
open basin called Natatio for the practice of 
swimming. One may still see the cavity deco- 
rated with several marble slabs, the remains of 
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The Stabian Baths - The Wrestling-place as it was. 
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the steps, and the holes for the clay and Ilea* 
den tubes through which the water entered. 

But the exercise to which they mostly ap- 
plied themselves was wrestling, and all , even 
the most distinguished personages took part in 
it. We know that the illustrious men of Greece 
and the Roman Emperors themselves consi- 
dered it as one of the principal branches of 
their education. 

There were three kinds of wrestling; the 
simplest called Lucta, ended, when one of the 
adversaries had been overthrown three times. 
The second consisted of blows with the fist 
(Pugilatus) somewhat the same as the boxing 
of Englishmen. The third (Pancratium) was 
composed of wrestling and boxing together; it 
continued when one or even both the fighters 
were on the ground, and only ceased when the 
one whose strength was exhausted , declared 
himself conquered. 
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The house of Caius Cornelius Rufus as it was. 
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The House of Cornelius Rufus 



This important house must have belonged to 
a wealthy family, perhaps originally Roman , 
who settled in Pompei with the Sullan colony ; 
in the latter times its head was a certain Caius 
Cornelius Rufus, whose portrait, in white 
marble and placed upon a hermes of cipoline 
marble, may be seen in the atrium. 

Among Pompeian middle-sized houses, this 
houise offers a special type, on account of the 
division of the various premises on the ground- 
floor, the several entrances and the* one garden 
with peristyle. Its facade and principal entrance 
look on the street of Abundance {Decumanos 
minor) right opposite the Stabian Baths. The 
hall or Protyrum as in almost all the others 
is between two shops communicating with the 
interior of the house, and is followed by the 
columnless atrium, surrounded by sundry small 
rooms or Cubicoli. In the midst of the atrium a 
very fine impluvium or marble basin may be 
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admired ; it is surrounded by mosaics which 
perhaps once adorned the whole floor. On the 
margin in front are two table-supports, Trape- 
{ophorus, of very fine marble and magnificent 
workmanship, interlaced in volutes and with 
feet on the base-cornice. On these two supports 
there was also, probably, a fine corresponding 
marble table, but nothing was found there 
when it was dug up. Perhaps it had been de- 
stroyed by the first earthquake and was being 
restored or perhaps this work had not yet been 
begun. In the middle of the basin one should 
also take note of the jet of water wich must 
have been regulated by the bronze key hidden 
in the cavity existing between the two feet. 

A square open saloon, corresponding to the 
Tablinum or to the Oecus Quadratics ^ and an 
Exedra or conversation-room decorated by very 
fine wall-paintings on Homeric subjects, put the 
atrium and courtyard, or garden and peristyle 
into communication. The peristyle which sur- 
rounds the garden or Viridarium is adorned 
with a fountain and two mouths of cisterns, and 
gives entrance on the left side to several cham- 
bers, among which is a dining-room. Triclinium^ 
and a small staircase to the upper floor; on the 
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right side one see a large Exedra and an Oecus 
which are vaulted because placed above premises 
corresponding, towards the lower part of the 
insula. 

In the right corner of the peristyle there is 
a passage which by small stairs leads to the 
Street of the Temple of Isis, and on the left 
side of the same a similar but longer passage 
leading to other premises used as kitchen, wa- 
ter-closet, wash-house and store-room and which 
open on to the adjoining street of the Stabian 
Gate. The house has therefore three entrances 
corresponding to the three mentioned streets. 

The rooms on the front of this very beau- 
tiful habitation were excavated toward 1855; 
but later on in 1861 it was entirely uncovered 
and important objects and domestic utensils 
were also found there. 
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The Temple of Isis~as it was. 




The Temple ©f Isis as it is. 
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The Temple of Isis 



Although the worship of Isis had been for- 
bidden by a decree of the Roman Senate in 
B. c. 57, and was only tolerated in the first 
century of our era , it is evident that it was 
very fashionable in Pompei , which together 
with the neighbouring seaports, had much traf- 
fic with Egypt, whose merchants are supposed 
to have introduced their worship into Italy. 

Her temple is one of the most complete in 
Pompei, having been destroyed in the earthquake 
of A. D. 63, and rebuilt from its foundations by 
Popidius with money belonging to his son Cel- 
sinus, who, although he was only six years old, 
was thereupon elected a Decurion without pay- 
ment. This is recorded in an inscription found 
upon the gate of the temple, and now in the 
Naples Museum. 

The beautiful bronze laver now in the Naples 
"Museum was found by the door of the temple, 
and near it a marble pillar , upon which it is 
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conjectured that a money box for offerings to 
the goddess was placed. 

The temple contained a charming small statue 
of Isis in marble, of Egyptian style, but of Ro- 
man workmanship, holding the key of the Nile 
and the sistrum, a bronze rattle used in the ce- 
lebration of her rites. In its general construc- 
tion the temple differs little from the others, 
but the main statue of the goddes is said to 
have pronounced oracles, and it is assumed that 
the priest who caused this pretended phenome- 
non was concealed in the hollow substructure 
upon which the statue stood. The hands, feet, 
and head of this statue were of marble , the 
body of wood, and the drapery of cloth. The 
door of the shrine closed on the inside, but the 
priests had access to it by a private staircase 
by which when the rites were completed they 
also retired. 

The shrine opposite had a narrow staircase 
leading down to a small subterranean vault 
which contains a stone seat and platform. It is 
decorated with reliefs in stucco, representing 
Mars, Venus, Mercury and other heathen gods. 

The pictures represented subjects connected 
with Egyptian mythology, such as /o, guarded 
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by Argus and delivered by Mercury, and lo 
arriving in Egypt borne by the Nile and re- 
ceived by Isis. On two pillars opposite the 
shrine two marble Ibises, with bronze beaks 
and legs, were discovered. These were sacred 
birds in Egypt, and were the scavengers of the 
country. 

The large hall at the back was handsomely 
decorated, and no doubt used for initiations. 
Its erection is recorded by an inscription in 
the mosaic of the pavement. There was consi- 
derable accommodation for the priests in the 
rear of the temple, and several skeletons were 
found in these apartments, amongst them that 
of a priest who cut through two walls with the 
sacrificial axe, and died while attempting the 
third, which would have given him his freedom. 
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The entrance to the Triangular Forum as it^was. 




The entrance to the Triangular Forum as it is. 
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The Porch of the Triangular 
or Lesser Forum 



This very fine Ionic portico adjoined the 
Temple of Isis, and consisted of eight massive 
stone columns. To give an idea of its handsome 
proportions, Professor Fiorelli caused some of 
the pillars forming the facade to be set up 
again. Where portions of them were missing 
their places were supplied with blocks of plain 
stone, so that no attempt should be made at a 
fraudulent restoration. Our photograph of the 
ruin represents it as it now stands, repaired as 
above. 

Beneath the portico were six small marble 
shelves upon which stood busts of illustrious 
citizens. In front stood a public fountain of the 
usual description bearing a head of Medusa 
upon its pillar. 

The columns and pilasters are of Nucerine 
stone, and probably very ancient, though the 
degraded taste of a later age had covered them 
with stucco and paint to match the walls of the 
recess within. Most of this has, however, peri- 
shed with time and the careless handling of the 
early excavators, so that the columns are now 
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almost restored to their pristine beauty. The 
cornice and architraves were built of massive 
blocks of the same Nucerine stone without mor- 
tar or iron clamps, and are remarkable for 
their proportion and decoration as are both 
the bases and capitals of the columns , which 
show that dignified simplicity which is chara- 
cteristic of Greek architecture and renders it so 
superior to any other style. 

The fragments of tiles found in the excava- 
tions make it certain that at the time the city 
was destroyed, the portico had a tiled roof; 
one large tile measuring 19 Vj in. x 31 ^/^ in., 
and a few copings of similar proportions, evi- 
dently made on purpose, for this building, esca- 
ped the general destruction, and were found 
whole among the ruins. 

The entire building was in a tolerable state 
of repair when discovered in 1769 , but was 
much damaged by the excavators , who used 
up large fragments of the cornice and columns 
to repair other buildings. They heaped up the 
remainder in a corner of the Forum, from which 
it was rescued a few years ago and placed as 
we now find it. 
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The Lesser Forum 
and the Temple of Hercules 



This large open space is variously known as 
the triangular Forum from its shape: the Heca- 
tonstylon from its being surrounded with a por- 
tico of a hundred columns; the Forum Boarium 
because it is thougt to have been used as' a cattle 
market; and the Lesser Forum in relation to 
the larger space of the same name in the centre 
of the city. 

Its main entrance was through the fine porch 
already described, but it had a doorway into the 
Temple of Isis, three into the theatre, and one 
by a flight of steps into the Ludus Gladiatorius 
or Fencing-school. 

The colonnade was built of elegant Doric 
columns covered with stucco and painted. Ori- 
ginally no doubt this colonnade was merely 
the sacred enclosure of the Temple of Hercules 
which stands in the middle of the Forum, and 
was considerably modified when the space was 
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The exchange in the Triangular Forum as it was. 




The Triangular Forum as it is. 
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converted into a market and the larger theatre 
was erected. 

A chief feature of the apex of this Forum 
was a statue of Marcus Claudius Marcellus, who, 
according to the inscription on the base, was 
patron of the institution. 

The Temple of Hercules, built in the same 
style as the Temple of Neptune at Paestum, 
shows some very good remains of Greek archi- 
tecture of a very early date. There is little 
doubt that it is the oldest building in Pompei, 
dating back probably to B. c. 600, and dedicated 
to Hercules, under whose auspices, according 
to the tradition preserved to us by Servius, a 
Greek colony established itself on this spot in 
very early times. There can be but little doubt 
that the temple was in ruins when the city was 
destroyed, and that the stones of it had been 
largely used by the Romans for the construction 
and repair of other buildings. 

The temple is built upon a rectangular base 
surrounded by five high steps. The facade was 
supported by twelve Doric pillars. In front of 
the temple were three altars, and a sacred en- 
closure in which it is thought that the remains 
of the burnt ofierings were collected. 
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A little beyond the temple are thfe ruins of 
a small circular shrine with a well in front of 
it, built upon the site where, according to an 
inscription, a thunderbolt had fallen. Behind the 
templje was a semicircular seat with a sun dial 
and an inscription recording the names of the 
Duumvirs who erected it. 

From the base, the finest view of the moun- 
tains of Stabiae and of the Sorrentine promon- 
tory cati be obtained, and the visitor should on 
lio account fail to ascend the steps. 
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The Amphitheatre 



There is nothing specially remarkable in the 
Amphitheatre of Pompei. It is built wholly with- 
out substructions, dififering thus from the Ro- 
man Coliseum and the important Amphitheatre 
of Pozzuoli, both of which were originally de- 
signed for the performance of the « Naumachia, n 

In the former, two or more gladiators would 
meet in fair fight, hand to hand, armed with the 
best weapons. These contests would be conducted 
till one or the other fell , whin the conqueror- 
would then appeal to the audience whether or 
no the should be despatched. Had he fought 
well and bravely, his life would sometimes be 
spared, but if the verdict of the audience was 
against him, they turned their thumbs down- 
wards and stretched out their hands as the sign 
that he must die. 

The sports with wild beasts were somewhat 
difierent in their nature. Here the chance of 
the victim's life was reduced to an absolute mi- 
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A Gladiator-fight in the Amphitheatre. 




The Amphitheatre as it is, 
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nimum. He was either unarmed, or armed only 
with the stylus, a small pointed implement, 
which scarcely could do more than goad on the 
enraged beast to greater fury against him. 

Pliny, Suetonius , Dion Cassius, and many 
other writers, have described the games of their 
times, and have told us how the ignorant po 
pulace thought that these games were pleasing 
to the gods, and did honour to the manes of 
the departed by the lavish efifusion of human 
blood. The spectacle usually commenced with 
a boxing match between gladiators armed with 
the caestus, a loaded boxing-glove or « knuckle- 
duster. » Then foUoved contests on foot, on 
fhorseback, and even occasionally in chariots. 
The Andabati, who fought on horseback, rode 
white chargers, and were clad in splendid ar- 
mour, with gilded helmets and handsome trap- 
pings. Those who fought in chariots were called 
Essedarii. Both these classes were professional 
prize-fighters; and besides these and before the 
passing of the Petronian law, slaves where 
butchered wholesale for the amusement of the 
people. It must be added in justice that innocent 
games were sometimes held in the amphitheatre, 
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when-^ the sports would consist of^ hunting 
scenes and rope- dancing. 

The Amphitheatre of Pompei seems to have 
begun about B.C. 100, the sports up to that time 
having been held in the Forum. It was built 
by degrees, and chiefly with the public money 
which would ordinarily have been spent upon 
the games themselves. Numerous inscriptions 
found upon the walls show when and by whom 
the various parts were erected. The Pansas 
(father and son) seem to have patronised it lar- 
gely, and their statues were erected in the nor- 
thern or principal entrance. 

The lower ring is topped with a strong iron 
grating, to prevent the beasts getting in among 
the spectators ; and the dens for the wild beasts, 
and rooms for the dead when they were drawn 
out of the arena, are entered by small doors 
beneath the seats of the spectators, and opening 
into the ring. 
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The Fray in the Amphitheatre 



After what has been noted before on the 
Pompeian Amphitheatre, let us imagine it throng- 
ed with spectators on a holiday, all of whom 
are intent on enjoying the performance. 

The three cavee were divided by a number 
of small steps and stairs, on which, when the 
crowd was great, many spectators could be ac- 
comodated. The first compartement, behind the 
podium was divided into eighteen sections of 
great steps or tiers, and was reserved for the De- 
curions, the Ediles and other important persons, 
who had their places there on the biseliums 
and beside the curial chairs. The second cavea 
was divided into twenty compartments composed 
of steps, on which sat spectators of the middle 
class, while the third had forty similar divisions 
set aside for the rabble. Behind the last com- 
partment was a corridor and a double wall of 
enclosure with many exits. On this wall were 
numerous boxes [cattedrce)^ reserved perhaps 
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The quarrel between Pompeians and^Nucerines. 




The principal entrance to the Amphitheatre as it is, 
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for groups of friends or families who wished 
to enjoy the spectacle but from a distance. Above 
the boxes was a platform like a corridor wind- 
ing all round, on which many other spectators 
could stand. Great beams held by ropes and 
other contrivances, by means of which a large 
awning could be spread on the side where the 
sun fell, were also worked from this platform. 

Althogether there were thirty four separate 
flights or tiers of steps on which, it has been 
calculated, more than twelve thousand specta- 
tors could find place. 

If we add to these 12,000 the occupants of 
the hundred and twenty catedrae or boxes (each 
of which had accommodation for five persons), as 
also the people who remained standing in the 
corridors and on the steps , we may say that 
on extraordinary occasions, there must have 
been present in the Pompeian Amphitheatre 
some 15.000 individuals. 

Tacitus tells us (Ann. XIV, 17) that in the 
year 59 a.D. the Senator Livineius, gave at his 
own expense in this Amphitheatre a great per- 
formance, and that at the height of the enter- 
tainment without a known and apparent reason 
a bloody fray arose between the Pompeians and 
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the Nucerines. The latter who were overpower- 
ed , sent their dispute to Rome: Nero had it 
judged by the Senate, and as a result the specta- 
cles of the Amphitheatre were forbidden in 
Pompei for ten years. This is also confirmed 
by various inscriptions found, and by a curious 
graphite on which a caricature is accompanied by 
these sarcastic words : Campani victoria una cum 
Nticerinis peristis , which might be translated : 
Campani your victory is equal to the defeat of 
the Nucerines, 

In the Naples Museum, is also preserved a 
painting found in Pompei, in which this fray is 
represented. We see the fighters combatting and 
falling not only on the stairs and external square 
but in the Arena and on the steps of the Am- 
phitheatre. 

In our opposite engraving we reproduce in- 
stead an episode as it might have been from 
one of the principal entrances where probably 
the battle was hottest on account of the con- 
fusion caused by those who were running away. 
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HERCULANEUM 



Historical hints. 

The ancients do not agree upon the origin 
of Herculaneum. 

The opinion most credited up to the present 
is that Hercules became celebrated in Italy and 
consecrated here the booty of the neighbouring 
enemies, founding at the foot of the Vesuvius 
a small city capable of harbouring the navel 
fleet returning from Spain. 

But froni recent studies it appears that Na- 
ples wanting a navel tower of defense founded 
here Herculaneum after its own resemblance. 
Indeed the situation of Herculaneum is exactly 
like that of Greek Naples. 

Becoming a Roman colony it was placed un- 
der the condition to be satisfied with the title 
of municipality with the faculty to be governed 
by its own laws. 
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This prosperity lasted but little because the 
eruption of the Vesuvius in 79 (volgar period) 
buried the whole city under a bed of lava. 
In 1711 the prince of Elbeuf of Lorain arriv- 
ed in Naples for is matrimony with the dau- 
ghter of the Prince of Salso. To please the bride 
a villa was built in Portici near Grenatello. 
Thus it was that a great quantity of marble 
was found in the field called of the Poet and 
so they began to make excavations for their 
own account. These excavations produced the 
best results and the beautiful objects were given 
to Eugenius of Savoy and now they are in the 
Museum of Dresda. 

As Charles the third of Bourbon was pro- 
clamed king in 1737 he continued the excava- 
tions when digging a large cistern at the depth 
of 86 spans (palmi) they came to the level ot 
the ancient city. 

The materials which buried Herculaneum were 
but volcanic ashes and dross, carried away by 
a flood of boiling water that formed the crust 
that preserved in Herculaneum all that which 
would have been distroyed by the fire. 

Indeed, now that they are thinking of making 
excavations after the proposal of Waldstein, it 
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is to be hoped that, with a good method of 
digging, splendid objects of Greek art might be 
brought to light as it happened to the Villa 
Ercolanese of the Pisoni. 

Charles the third in the first excavations in 
1738 got from Rome to illustrate the discove- 
ries Mons. Bajardi who wrote a heaps of non- 
sente. The discoverie brought to light the 
Theatre, the Basilica, the villa of the Papyri 
and the house of Argo. 



Theatre. 

The Theatre measured 208 spans (palmi) of 
circuit and the level of the Theatre was found 
at a depth of 30 metres. It could contain about 
4000 persons on a stairs (floor) of 19 rows di- 
vided in six parts. It was built at the expenses 
of Mammiano Rufo. 

The hemicycle with seven stairs, as it is de- 
scribed by Vitruvio, was completed by a cornice 
with bronze statues, like those of Druso, Ne- 
rone and Antonia his wife, two statues on hor- 
seback of gilded bronze and the basement of 
a car drowned by four horses (quadriga). 
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The floor for the orchestre was situated at' 
94 spans beyond the actual road of Resina. 

Basilica. 

This pubUc edifice of which few remains are 
to be seen had a length of 228 feet and 132 
broad. It had a portico with 42 columns adorn- 
ed with marble statues and frescos. It was 
here that the two statues of Balbi were found. 



Villa of the Papyri. 

A building opposite ta the Basilica was call- 
ed Villa of the Papyri. Famous for there were 
found the papyri which • formed the library of 
Filodemo, natio of Gadona, an epicurien philoso- 
pher. Of this villa nothing remains. 

The National Museum is but full of master- 
pieces which were found there among which 
Mercury at rest, the Sleeping Faun, the Dan- 
cing Womens, the Drunken Faun, the Disco- 
boli, and so many other wonderful work of 
art which are preserved within. 
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The House of Argo. 

Famous for the painting of Argo and lo. now 
efifaced, has a vaste peristyle with a beautiful 
portico. Crossing the garden you enter in a 
second peristyle which forms the most preser- 
ved part of the house. 



Villa of Aristlde. 

Here was found the statue of Esolime, now 
in the National Museum. Toward the sea you 
perceive the traces of the ancient marine. 
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The reposing Mercury. 
Reproductions of the foundry Chiurazzi in Naples, 
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A WALK 

through the National Museum 



Historical hints. 

After having visited the great Museums of 
Rome and Florence, one does not like to say, 
that one has not visited the rich and precious 
Pompeian and Herculanian collections of bron- 
zes, vases, sculptures, papyri, etc. not to men- 
tion the Picture Gallery of the National Museum 
of Naples. 

The edifice, constructed in the year 1587 by 
the Duke of Ossuna, intended for stables, was 
by the Count of Lemos in 1616 inaugurated 
as a University building. 

This became the property of the Tribunal and 
in 1765 was changed into a barracks. When 
the edifice was completed in 1790, it was made 
to contain the various artistic collections trans- 
ported to Naples, as the inheritance of Charles 
the lU^ son of Elisabeth Farnese. 

It was subsequently increased by the objects 
taken from the excavations of Pompei, Hercu- 
laneum, Baja, Cuma and Pozzuoli, and of all, that 
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was drawn from the excavations made in the 

provinces of the on- 
ce kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies. 

In 1816 Ferdinand 
the I^* united here 
all the Academy of 
Fine Arts and the 
Library. After i860 
there was added the 
Cumana collection 
of the Count of Sy- 
racuse , the numis- 
matic collection, the 
antique vases of the 
Santangelo Museum 
acquired by the Na- 
ples Museum , and 
the printed collec- 
tions which formed 
part of the private library of the king. 

The Picture Gallery, started in the beginnins 
with the Farnese legacy was afterwards enri- 
ched by the plunder of the religious congre- 
gations. 




Narcissus. 
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. Distribution of the Collections. 

In the recent re-organisation, this Museum ha^ 
much benefitted by the wise distribution of the 
collections, increase dand laid out in such a way, 
as to form three different museums ; the Sta- 
tuary one, on the ground floor, the Antiquarium, 
and finaly the Picture Gallery in three separate 
rooms. 

Let us then pass quickly through the various 
collections , admiring the principal works of 
art and the novelties introduced. 

At the entrance, showing that it treats of the 
home of the Muses, are presented Calliope and 
Euterpe and a majestic Lion, seemingly placed 
to guard the treasures contained in the Museum. 

The magnificent vestibule, first destined to 
give entrance to the royal carriages, was trans- 
formed into a hall of three naves, with marble 
pavements, which gives access to the splendid 
staircase, where is enthroned the Olympic Jove 
of Cuma. A better President over classic sta- 
tuary coned not be selected. The most note 
worthy objects of Greek art are the two ce- 
lebrated equestrian statues of the Balbi from 
Herculaneum. The monumental base to Tiberius 
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of Pozzuoli , the municipal statues of Olconio, 
Eumachia and Svedio Clement of Pompei, and 
the four colossal statues from the Marcello Thea- 




The Venus Victorious. 

tre in Rome : Urania , Flora , the Protecting 

Genius of the Roman people , and Alexander 

Severus, also the two enormous Oceani flanking 
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the entrance to the great staircase. In the vesti- 
bule there are carefully collected all belongins 
to the original municipality, derived from Fo- 
rums of Rome , Herculaneum and Pompei. In 
the two east and west wings of the building 
were afterwards placed the history of the evo- 
lution of Art , and the history of portraiture, 
iconography both Grecian and Roman. 

Eastern wing. 

The disposal according to the history of 
Art, is, commencing from the corridor, clearly 
manifested by the statues of the Arcadian school, 
as the Stela from Asia minor, of the Borgia 
Museum, supposed to be Ulysses returning to 
his country in the dress of a poor mendicant, 
and recognized by his dog; the fighting Minerva 
of Herculaneum, the two celebrated Tirannici 
of Armodio and Aristogitone, the Farnese gla- 
diators, Electra and Oreste from Pozzuoli, and 
the lovely Diana from Pompei, identified by Luigi 
Conforti as having been found in the house of 
the Augustale Olconio, patron of the Colony. 

In the rooms of Nike, of Polycletus, of Locri 
and of Athena Parthenos is unrolled the growth 
of Arcadian art until Fidias. So in that of Nike 
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the beautiful Victory derived from Peonio, and 
found in Naples, figures also the splendid Venus 
genitrix, attributed to Alcamene. 

In the room of the Doriforo of Pompei , by 




Diana 



Polycletus and on this account called the canon 

of sculpture, in the flower of the triumph of 
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Greek Art as under Hera Farnese, devoted to 
the chisel of Polycletus. In the chamber of Lo- 
cri , the Pais had the back of the chimney of 
the Temple of Locri reconstructed with the Dio- 
scuri carrying the Tritons. In the last room of 
Athena, the statue of Dea believed to be a copy 
of that in the Parthenon is to be admired be- 
sides the head of Apollo , and the stupendous 
bas-relief of Orpheus and Eurydice, of the Noia 
Museum. 

Finally, the chamber of Mosaics is preserved 
in its place, with the magnificent mosaics of 
Pompei and Herculaneum, which are the Comic 
scenes of Dioscoride of Samo, the lace of the 
Nile . and the festoon of leaves , fruit and the 
masks of the house of the Faun in Pompei. 

Passing next, again in the corridor beyond 
the beautiful statue by Palestrina of Sorrento, 
one arrives at the corridor of the Flora, where, 
besides that splendid statue and that of the 
Neottolemo, found in the Baths of Caracalla, in 
the excavations made there by Paolo Farnese, 
are also to be admired the Hippocrates , and 
the Muses, found at Herculaneum, and the Bac- 
chus with the tiger of Picenza. 
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Room of the Master-pieces. 

. In the centre of this room , is the beautiful 
Juno, and the seems the guardian of all the ma- 
ster-pieces collected in this niagnificent room, na- 
med after the Farnese Bull. At the two extremities 
of this room, figure two wonderful works : the 
Farnese Hercules by Glicone , and the group 
of the Sacrifice of Dirce by Apollonio and Tau- 
risco. As an accompaniment to these two aut- 
hentic works found in the Baths of Caracalla, 
figure the Venus, the Adonis and the Psyche, 
found in the Amphitheatre of Capua, the Eros 
that we owe to the genius of Praxiteles, Pane and 
Olympus , Bacchus and Cupid , the torso of 
Venus, Bacchus and Mars , the vase of Gaeta, 
the Sarcophagus of Achilles in Sciro. 

In the rooms , that join that of the Master- 
pieces, figure the works of the school of Per- 
gamo, the Amazon, the wounded gladiator, the 
wounded Amazon , the dead giant, and in one 
small room, dedicated to the Venuses and Cupids, 
attracts one's attention , the wonderful Venus 
Callipige, found in the Domus Aurea of Nero. 
So in a harmony of lines, we find collected all 
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the Hellenic school, from Fidia to the Alexan- 
drian school. 
This review of the Grecian an Roman Art, 




Venus Callipige. 

i6 completed by the Gallery, of the Decorative 

Art, and that of the foreign Divinities. In the 

first, one sees a Cupid and Dolphin , the Tra- 
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pezoforo of Scilla,' tlte bas-relief of Apollo, with 
the Graces and, in the second, the Diana Efe- 
sina, the Apollo Licio, Diana Lucifera, and the 
Apollo Musagete. 

From a room dedicated to the Egy])tian Mu- 
seum, one descends to the basement, where are 
placed the mummies, the Pompeian terre-cotte, 
and lastly the prehistorical Museum , not yet 
open to the public, and which contains the im- 
portant results that we owe to professor Dal- 
rOsso, who has found in San Marzano the re- 
mains of an Italic race, which lived there, about 
2000 years before Christ, besides having di- 
scovered the traces of the pre-hellenics , the 
founders of Partenope. 

West wing. 

This part contains : the Grecian and Roman 
iconography. We will content ourselves, with 
recalling the most important of these busts, and 
statues, as the celebrated busts of Homer and 
Socrates, the bicipital hermeses of Terence and 
Menander by Herodotus and Thucidides. Next 
comes a series of the imperial statues , viz : 
that of Agrippina, of Antirtous, Marcus Aurelius, 
and Lucius Verus , the colossal bust of Anto- 
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nino, the bust of Caracalla, the bust of Hadrian 
and three others of Matidia, Sabina, and Lucius 
Verus found in the temple of Mercury at Baja. 

The Rooms of the Bronzes. 

After having gone through the imperial series, 
and the rooms of the Pompeian 
temples, it would be well to stop 
at the collection of the Hercula- 
neum and Pompean bronzes, be- 
cause they are the attraction of 
the whole world , on account of 
their being so unique. Passed the 
corridors, where the horse of the 
quadriga constitutes the principal 
figure, with the other one, called 
of Caligola; our attention is futher 
drawn to the bust of Cecilius 
Giocondo, and the beautiful Per- 
seus, found recently in Pompei. 

Two rooms contain the bronzes 
of Pompei, to destinguish them 
from those of the Herculaneum 
Villa. One sees clearly , that art 
in Pompei, existed more by re 
flection, than for any devotion to the culture 
- 145 - 
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of the beautiful. Infact, besides the four exqui- 
site statuettes of the Ale- 
xandrian school, like the 
Narcissus, the Faun with 
gourd, the dancing Faun, and 
the drunken Silenus, we only 
find the Arcadian Apollo, as 
representing the most per- 
fect Grecian art. The Efebo 
found in Pompei in 1899, is 
less important, and so also, 
the statuettes of Apollo Ci- 
taredo and the Victoria. 

Bronzes of Herculaneum. 

In the three rooms, inten- 
ded for the bronzes from a 
single Villa, attributed by 
Comparetti and de Petra to 
descovered in the Pisonis, are gathered the 

Pompei in 1899 '. ° 

very master-pieces of Gre- 
cian art, like the famous reposing Mercury, the 
sleeping Faun, the Arcadian Apollo, the Dory- 
phoros, the Amazon, the Dionysius Plato, and 
coming afterwards to the other rooms, the 
ci — 146 — 
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drunken Faiin, the Discoboli and lastly, the bust 
of the pseudo Seneca, thought by some to be 
Callimachus, and by others Gneu Pisone Ceso- 
nino ; Scipio the African , Saflfo, Berenice and 
the bust of Archytas, of Democritus , and He- 
raclitus. This splendid collection, is completed 
by the series of little busts from the library 
of Philodemus, and from which, we are able to 
establish the physiognomy of Epicurus, Demo- 
stenes, Hermathena and etc. In the last room 
of the bronzes of Herculaneum, on the walls, 
are some fine samples of mural paintings of 
the Augustan age, brought here from Boscoreale. 

Antiquarium. 

Having thus come to the end of the statuary 
department, one mounts the big staircase, and 
reaches the entresol on the right hand side, 
where, the collection of the Herculaneum and 
Pompeian antiquities, under the generic titol of 
Antiquarium commences. In this rich series of 
collections, that are contained oh the entresol, 
on the first and on the second floor of recent 
construction, are gathered the mural paintings, 
the small bronzes , the jewelry , the arms, the 
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majolicas, the glasses, the pap3rri, the coins, and 
the vases, in- one word all the antique chattels. 
It is of this museum, more unique than rare, 
that the modern artistic industry avails itself, 
and to the renowned Chiurazzi foundry, is espe- 
cially due all the imitative and impulse, to pro- 
mote the taste for Roman and Grecian art, which 
really, has already spread to all the most intel- 
lectual circles, where classic art is held in honour. 

iVIural paintings. 

By a happy thought, this rich and interesting 
collection of mural paintings, from Herculaneum 
and Pompei, has been placed together here in 
the entresol. For in truth, it is much more 
sensible to preserve them in a Museum , than 
to leave them where they would gradually fall 
into decay. There is a standing example of 
this, in the house of the Vetti , where those 
wonderful paintings are gradually disappearing, 
while those that have been kept in the Museum 
for more them one century and a half, are still 
fresh and vivid. 

We will mention only the principal ones, hung 
in the different rooms which contain them. Pass- 
ing from the small to the large rooms, we call 
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attention in the I»^ room : to Iphigenia in Aulide, 
beautiful for its style, Teleplius nourished by 
the doe, the Centaurus Chiron, Achilles recog- 
nised by Ulysses in the royal palace of Lico- 
mede, Briseis and Ulysses. On a revolving stand 
in the centre of the room, are the monochromes, 
six beautiful and precious pictures, as they are 
the only ones of the hind known to this day ; 
among them those of Theseus, Ceres , Latona, 
works of Alexander of Athena , and Achilles 
in quadriga. 

In the II<* room: Medea meditating the death 
of her children, Hercules and Omphale; in 
the lll^ : the myth of Theseus, in IV^h the myth 
of Bacchus and the female dealer of amorini, 
in the Y^^ Yh^ VII<»> Vlllth room, are to be ad- 
mired the Dancers, the Funambulist, the Wed- 
ding of Zefiro, some scenes from life, portraits 
and landscapes, among which that of the harb- 
our of Pompei, discovered by Luigi Conforti. 
Noteworthy in the inner rooms, are the amphi- 
theatre of Pompei , iEneas wounded , and the 
judgment of Solomon. 

Also in the pornographic collection, are to be 
admired some real master- pieces, as the Satyr 
and goat, the tripod in bronze. 
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First floor. 

In this series of rooms, are included the small 
bronzes , the household articles , and the plan 
of Pompei. 

In the room of the comestibles , are to be 
observed the Pompeian colours, fruit and ana- 
logous subjects, collected here, to illustrate the 
home life of the ancients. Among the small 
bronzes disposed in various collections, one sees 
the domestic and sacred utensils of private life. 

In another room , are three strong boxes 
Next come the rooms of the lamps, the tripods, 
the candelabras , some stoves and kettles for 
boiling water, surgical and engineering instru- 
ments, weights and scales , appliances for the 
bath, and musical instruments. Among the most 
rare, are to be admired the lamp of the Silenus, 
the cylindrical stove , the kitchen range , made 
to represent a castle, besides all the infinite va- 
riety of lamps and candelabras , exhibited in 
elegant glass cases. 

The second floor* 

By a short staircase; one ascends to the se- 
cond floor, where the rich and varied collection 
of enamels and of porcelains are kept and the 
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ivories, the coloured glass windows, articles in 
gold and silver, arms, papyri, cameos, coins 
and the immensely rich collection of Italo Grecian 
vases , separately known as Santangelo collec* 
tion, Cumana collection and collection of Sout- 
hern Italy. 

Rapidly, passing these new rooms, in which 
the taste and elegance of the decorations , are 
united to the beautiful disposition of the rarest 
objects, one observes the precious enamels, the 
ceramiche, the ivories and the glasses, among 
which the amphora found in the tombs of the 
Ghirlande in Pompei, of the same style as the 
one kept in the British Museum, that is called 
the Portland Vase. 

Among the jewelry , are to be admired the 
great ring of Anaxsila , and that of Charles 
the nid . 

Near the window , the magnificent Farnese 
cup, unique of its kind, and of inestimable va- 
lue is brilliantly conspicuous. 

Among the silver objects, are to be observed 
the royal theca Calamaria , illustrated by Mar- 
torelli, the two cups of the Centaurus and the 
female Centaurus; the mortar with the Apo- 
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theosis of Homer , and the circular plate with 
the death of Cleopatra. 

In the room of the armoury, are collected 
the gladiatorial arms, found in the Ludo of 
the gladiators in Pompei. Most elegant is the 
foot of table with a trophy. The magnificent 
helmets, in one of which is illustrated an epi- 
sode of the Troian war , all , most interesting 
specimens of pure art. There are also here 
Grecian and Italic arms of great importance. 

Next comes the room of the papyri , which 
containes the precious manuscripts of the library 
of Philodemus of Gadara, and the celebrated 
wax tablets found in 1875, ^^ ^^e house of Ce 
cilius Giocondo in Pompei, and deciphered by 
professor Julius de Petra. 

In the rooms of the coins and medals , laid 
out in chronological order , one sees the most 
beautiful samples of Grecian, Roman, Medieval 
and modern coins. Splendid are the series of 
the Farnesian and Pompeian cameos. 

Hastly, we are attracted by the Santangelo 
collection, which includes most beautiful vases 
from Magna-Grecia, besides some fine coins and 
medals. Thence the series of rooms reserved 
for Attic vases, among which excells the vase 
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of the destruction of Troy, and the one of the 
gymnic games. 

We find next, laid 
out in series , the 
collection of Italo- 
Grecian vases, found 
in the Puglia, in the 
Lucania, and in the 
Campania , among 
which, the celebra- 
ted colossal vase of 
Darius conspicuou- 
sly stands out. 

And last of all, 
is to be admired the 
splendid collection 
of Cumana vases, 
among which, the 
small Alecte repre- 
senting the fight of 
the Grecians , with 
the Amazons , and 

the colossal vase with the Funerals of Archemo- 
rus are really precious. 

In this collection, which will be increased, by 
the Stevens collection, some vases of Micene 
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style; and the celebrated masks in wax of which 
the eyes were formely crystal , are worthy of 
note. 

Gallery of paintings. 

The rich and vast gallery of paintings is now 
being completely reorganized , and when in a 
short time, it will be open to the public, we shal 
be able to give a brief description of it. 

We may say, in conclusion , that orie could 
not possibly find, another such collection of 
precious, and utterly unique gems, as is to be 
found in this Museum. . 
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Mount Vesuvius Railway. 



The starting point of the new railway is Pu- 
gliano. Except for a stretch of about 300 yards 
not yet completed, it is connected with Naples 
by electric trams and the electric Circumvesu- 
viana Railway, so that when this short exten- 




sion is finished, it will be possible to travel by 

electric power from the heart of Naples to the 

summit of Vesuvius in a very short time, with 
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the greatest comfort, and with absolute immu- 
nity from the annoyances which characterise 
the journey by road. 

Before describing the journey as now made 
under the new conditions it will be convenient, 
perhaps, to first give a few brief particulars of 
the leadind features of the line, which we will 
endeavour to do without wearying the reader 
with technicalities. 




The New Railway (exclusive of the line up 
the cone) has a total length of 4.7 miles , and 
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is divided into three sections. The first and third 
sections are both adhesion lines — ordinary 
lines on which self-propelling electric cars run. 
The maximum incline on both these sections 
is only 8 per cent. 

The second section is a rack railway with a 
maximum incline as great as that of the Rigi 
Railway, viz., 25 per cent. The rack rail is 
constructed on the Strub system, and is similar 
to the one on the railway up the Jungfrau. The 
cars on this section are pushed up by means 
of an electric locomotive possessing two motors 
of 80 horse-power each, both geared to the 
toothed wheels which engage with the rack rail. 
The locomotive has four wheels, and is pro- 
vided with an elaborate system of both regular 
and emergency brakes, some of which are au- 
tontatic in their action. 

The cars have a seating capacity of twenty 
four, with room on the platforms for four more 
passengers. There are two indipendent methods 
of braking — hand brakes and electro magnetic 
brakes, which, combined, afford the most power- 
ful braking action possible. 

When the cars reach the rack section their 
own trolley pole is removed, and they are pushed 
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to the end of the section in the manner describ- 
ed , after which they again proceed by their 
own power. 

These are the main features of the line likely 
to be of interest to the non-scientific reader. It 
only remains to be added , in this connection, 
that in addition to the building of this railway, 
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the old Funicular Railway up the cone has also 
been entirely reconstructed and equipped elec- 
trically. Its road-bed has been raised so as to 
avoid interruptions due to volcanic dust clogg- 
ing the track, and new cars of the latest and 
most approved description have been constructed, 
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With corresponding brevity we may now deal 




with the journey up the mountain as performed 
to-day. 

The departures to Pagliano station are regu- 
lated from Cook's office. 
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Passengers are supplied with consecutive 
numbers and leave by carriage direct or by the 
Circumvesuvius Railway, or by the electric 
Tramway. 

The journey by the two latter routes is much 
shorter and interesting but involves a short 
walk between the 2 stations. 

From Pugliano to the generating station at 
the foot ot Monte Cateroni, the hill on which 
the Observatory stands , the line runs througt 
what is known as the cultivated zone, along 
vineyards where grow the grapes from which 
the famous « Lacrima Christi » is produced, 
and by orchards and gardens in which oranges 
and lemons flourish in perfection , and roses 
and camellias bloom in profusion. Streaks of 
volcanic dust extend, howerer, even into these 
fertile gardens , and its darlc .colour constrasts 
in quite a striking manner with the bright green 
of the vegetation. As the line rises, the houses 
along the route gradually disappear, and char- 
ming views are disclosed. 

From the generating station the train ascends 
the slope of Monte Cateroni , traversing in its 
climb lovely chestnut and acacia woods inter- 
sected by deep and romantic ravines such as 
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one finds on the Rigi , and afiording view on 
the Bay of Naples even more enchanting than 
those from the Rigi over the Lake of Lucerne. 
At the Hermitage station , the terminus of the 
cog section, were the electric locomotive is taken 




off, there is a view so beautiful and fascinating 
that it may well be doubted if its equal exists 
in the world. At this lovely spot the firm have 
built an hotel, « The Hermitage ». It stands 
in the centre of extensive park- like grounds 
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tvhich have been laid out with shady walks 
and sieats so that passengers may enjoy the 
beautiful prospect A prospect which no writer's 
pen can adequately describe, and but few artist's 
brushes do justice to. From this delightful spot 
the train proceeds past in the Royal Observa- 




tory, and in about twelve minutes arrives at the 
Funicular Railway station at the foot of the 
cone. In this short ride the change is from a 
garden to a desert. On leaving the Hermitage 
station the line enters the enormous lava and 
rubble fields. The landscape presents nothing 
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but dark brown lav^, which in the sun often 
appears of a pinky tint and in parts a delicate 
green, but not sufficiently pronounced to impair 
the general brown aspect. Lava lies all around 
in the most wonderful shapes : here heaped up 
high into masses which still in their petrified 
state show that they once flowed a liquid stream ; 
there in strangely shaped blocks which were 
probably hurled out of the crater as they are. 

The mighty cone of ashes which towers above 
the broad mountain of lava is an exceedingly 
impressive spectacle. Its column of smoke rises 
swift and black; all around is the stillness of 
death ; only the brilliant sunshine and the azure 
sky remind the spectator of life. 

The crater since the recent eruption is about 
200 yards lower and its ascent is much easier 
than before. An easy footpath leads from the 
Upper Station to the Crater. Here on the summit 
of Vesuvius , smoke issuing out of invisible 
fissures around, the imposing black column in 
the background , the traveller sees a picture 
which will ever be remembered. 

A new mechanical mode of ascension is in 
course of construction. 
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